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THE CROW’S CHILDREN. 
catchall jiaealasa 


HUNTSMAN, bearing his gun afield, 
Went whistling merrily; 
When he heard the blackest of black crows 
Call out from a withered tree: 


‘You are going to kill the thievish birds 
And I would, if I were you; 

But you mustn’t touch my family, 
Whatever else you do!” 


“I’m only going to kill the birds 
That are eating up my crop; 

And if your young ones do such things, 
Be sure they’ll have to stop.” 


“Oh,” said the crow, ‘‘my children 
Are the best ones ever born; 

There isn’t one among them all 
Would steal a grain of corn.” 


“‘But how shall I know which ones they are? 
Do they resemble you?” 

“Oh, no,” said the crow, “‘they’re the prettiest birds 
And the whitest that ever flew." 


So off went the sportsman whistling, 
And off, too, went his gun; 

And its startling echoes never ceased 
Again till the day was done. 


And the old crow sat untroubled, 
Cawing away in her nook; 

For she said: ‘‘He’ll never kill my birds 
Since I told him how they look.” 


‘Now there’s the hawk, my neighbor, 
She’ll see what she will see, soon; 

And that saucy, whistling blackbird 
May have to change his tune!” 


When lo! she saw the hunter 
Taking his homeward track, 

With a string of crows as long ax his gun 
Hanging down his back. 


‘Alas, alack,’’ said the mother, 
‘“‘What in the world have you done? 
You promised to spare my pretty. birds. 
And you've killed them every one.” 


“Your birds,” said the puzzled hunter, 
“Why, I found them in my corn; 

And besides, they are black and ugly 
As any that ever were born.”’ 


“Get out of my sight, you stupid!”’ 
Said the angriest of crows; 

‘How good and fair her children are 
There’s none but a parent knows."’ 


“Ah! I see, I see,” said the hunter, 
“But not as you do, quite; 

It takes a mother to be so blind 
She can’t tell black from white.” 


The Grouse and Quails of Zorth 
merica, 


DISCUSSED IN RELATION TO THEIR VARIATION WITH HABITAT. 


Puess Cary. 








—_——o_— 
SMITHSONIAN InstITUTION, December 4, 1878. 

The laws of. climatic variation in the color and propor- 
tion of birds, as applied to the species of our country, were 
first made known by Prof. Baird, in his celebrated work 
on “The Distribution and Migration of North American 
Birds,” (American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XLI,) 
published in 1856; and Prof. Baird’s outlines and principles 
of laws have been the germ of more detailed discussions by 
Mr. J. A. Allen, (see Bulletin of the Museum of Comp. 
Zodl., Cambridge, II, 1871, pt. iii; pp. 186-250;) Dr. Elliott 
Cones, (see Proc. Phila. Acad., and American Naturalist, 
vol. VII, July, 1873,) and the author of the present article, 
(see Am. Jour. of Science and Arts, Dec., 1872, and Jan., 
1878, and Am. Nat., vol. VII, Sept. 1878.) These laws of 
variation with climate, so far as they bear upon the North 
American Grouse and Partridges, I shall repeat in sub- 
stance here; premising that they all originated with Prof. 
Baird. 1. Birds from the middle, open regions of the Uni- 
ted States, as the arid plains andthe great Basin, have 


lighter, grayer colors than those of the States from the fer- 
tile prairies of the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic coast; 
if the plumage has dark bars or streaks, these are nar- 
rower, and dilute in tint; brown tints become more gray- 
ish, rufous tints more buff, and the latter color white; at 
the same time the bird becomes slenderer, and the feet 
weaker; while these differences are often accompanied by 
a proportionate increase in the length of the tail. 

2. Inthe moist, densely wooded regions of the Pacific 
coast, from the red-wood forests of the coast of California, 
northward, the colors are darker and the pattern of the 
markings less distinct than in the birds of the same species 
in the Atlantic States; the contrast with those o! the cen- 
tral regions being still greater. Rufous tints become cas- 
toneous, the latter becomes sooty; ash becomes overspread 
with a smoky brown coat, or deepens into sooty plumbeous. 
In proportion as the dark markings intensify in color they 
also increase in extent, to the contraction of the lighter 
ones. An enlargement of the bill, particularly a tendency 
to be longer, also usually accompanies this darkening of 
the colors. 

8. Birds bred in the high north are larger, in direct pro- 
portion to the latitude, than those bred at a far southern 
point. 

4. Birds bred in South Florida have absolutely larger 
bills than the otherwise larger individuals of the same 
species born in the north. 

The preceding laws cover the chief regional variations in 
our grouse and partridges; and in order to show the rela- 
tion which they bear to the races named elsewhere, I shall 
describe the latter more in detail. First, as to the ‘‘quails,” 
(Ortyx virginianus.) Taking for convenience the quails of 
the New England States as the normal standard, we can 
trace them from this point, their northeastern limit of dis- 
tribution, towards the regions of extreme climatic differ- 
entation, only in two directions, viz.: southward to Cuba, 
through the Atlantic States, and south-westward to Texas, 
through Kansas. Proceeding in either direction, we note 
that as we go southward the birds gradually get smaller; 
and that this change takes plece in faster ratio and more 
abruptly in the Mississippi Valley than along the Atlantic 
States, for in Southern Illinois the quails much more nearly 
approach, both in size, relative proportion of different 
parts, and in colors, those of Florida, than do those from a 
corresponding locality on the Atlantic coast, as for instance, 
Washington city or Norfolk. This is probably the result 
of greater humidity, greater luxuriance of vegetation, and 
greater warmth of climate. Onthe Alleghany ranges in 
the same latitude, the quails are like those of the lowlands 
in New England. In Cuba the smallest quails are found, 
and with this extreme diminution of size is an increased 
intensity and extent of the black markings of the plumage, 
n accordance with a law pointed out by Mr. Allen, to the 
effect that colors intensify and dark markings increase in 
extent to the southward. Owing to its extreme differenta- 
tion, the Cuban quail was named Ortyx Cubanensis by Mr. 
Gould, but from the fact that the quails from South Flori- 
da are just intermediate between those from Cuba and 
those from Middle States, leads us to call it O. Virginianus 
var. Oubanensis. The Floridian bird has been named var. 
Floridanus by Dr. Coues, (see Key to North American 
Birds,) but it is a question whether a name founded upon 
one extreme differentation can be allowed to stand. 

From the Easter: States westward to the limit of the 
wooded region, the colors of the quails do not show any 
appreciable difference, until the extreme southern portion 
of Illinois is reached; there the colors as well as the size 
show a marked approach to the Florida style. On the 
prairies, however, the quails are appreciably grayer, with 
less rufous and black than those of the heavily wooded 
sections of the same region; and as we go westward we 
find this grayness gradually increasing until in Middle 
Kansas the difference from those of the prairies of Illinois 
is very strongly marked; and if we still trace the species 
southward, we find that the maximum grayness, and mini- 
mum amount of rufous tints, is reached in Texas. The 
Texan quail was described in 1853, by Mr. Lawrence, as 


Ortyzx tecanus, the connecting links not then being known. 
But now, since we have become aware.of the gradual pro- 
gression between the two extremes as noted above, we call 
the light grayish colored quails of the Southwestern plains 
O. Virginianus var. texanus. 


The American grouse likewise vary in colors and size, 
with habitat, but they being of more northern distribution, 
other laws are the agencies in working their modifications. 
Taking first the ruffed or drumming grouse, (Bonasa umbel- 
lus,) we observe that every individual killed in the south of 
Maryland on the Atlantic coast and anywhere in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, has the tail of an ochraceous rufous color, 
in bars of several shades; the prevailing tints on the body 
are also rufous. As soon as we go into the Alleghany 
mountains we begin to find a few with tails gray or inclin- 
ing to be gray, and in proportion as we go northward the 
number of individuals having gray tails increases, and the 
grayness becomes at the same time more decided. In the 
New England States apparently every individual of the 
species has a gray tail. But all the birds of the eastern 
United States have rufous the predominant color of the 
body. Canadian specimens are like New England ones, 
but those from the interior of British America, and thence 
to the Yukon river in Alaska, are entirely gray, with little, 
if any, tinge of rufous anywhere on the plumage. Speci- 
mens from the Rocky Mountains as far southwest as the 
species extends, are like these northern examples, for the 
high altitude of their habitat is equivalent to the high lati- 
tude of that of the others. This gray form is the Tetrao 
umbelloides of Douglass, or the B. umbellus var. wmbelloides of 
Baird. In the densely wooded region of the Pacific coast, 
in Oregon, Washington Territory, and British Columbia, 
the ruffed grouse are much more like those of the South- 
ern States and Mississippi Valley than any other region, 
having like them rufous tails; but the colors are much 
darker and deeper, a rich shade of ferrugineous, mixed with 
chestnut, prevailing. Going from the coast back into the 
mountains, this form, (the Tetrao sabinei, Douglass, B. wm- 
bellus var. sabiuei, Baird,) grades directly‘with var. wmbelloi- 
des, first acquiring a dark gray tail and gradually becoming 
lighter and more ashey toward the interior range. 

Inthe Rocky Mountains of British America, the Canace 
canadensis has also a representative race, the var, Sranklins, 
in which the tail is entirely black instead of tipped with 
rufous; and in the same localities the C. Obsewra has a race 
(var. richardsont) differing in exactly the same particulars 
from the var. obscura. It is not known with certainty that 
the @. canadensis extends tothe Pacific coast; but the C. 
obscura does, and the race found in company with Bonasp 
umbellus var. sabinei differs from the var. obsoura of the 
ranges inhabited by the B. uwmbellvs var. wmbelléoides in dark- 
er, more sooty colors, and reddish wash over the back. The 
latter constitutes the geographical race var. fuligniosa. The 
Orcortyxpictus is represented on the Sierra Nevada, or the 
interior range of California, by the Var. plumifera, in which 
the gray tints are lighter, clearer, and more bluish than ip 
the race of the coast range, (var pictus,) in which the ashey 
tints are much obscured by a smoky olive wash. The pin- 
nated grouse, or prairie hen, of the Texan plains, (eupidonia 
cupido var. pallidicinctus Ridgeway,) differs from that of the 
Illinois and Louisiana prairies, in being lighter colored and 
more slender, jnst as do the quails. Of the remaining 
species of grouse there are left only the sage cock, or cock 
of the plains, (centrocercus urophasinaus) the sharp-tailed 
grouse, (pediocaetes phasianellus,) ard the ptarmigans, lagopu 
albus, L. mutus var. rupestris, and L, leucurus. The sage 
cock and the fptarmigas being limited each to one geo- 
graphical province, no climatic races occur; but the sharp- 
tailed grouse, which has a very extended distribution, pre- 
sents two well-marked forms. The var. phasianellus ex- 
tends over the entire western and middle portions of British 
America, south to the northern shore of Lake Superior, on 
the east, and British Columbia on the west; northward, it 
extends to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. In this form the 
colors are simply white and blackish brown, the latter pre- 
vailing; while the toes are almost concealed by the long 
hair-like feathers. The var. columbianws extends south- 





ward from the northern boundary of the United States, and 
spreads over the whole treeless region of the West, from 
the prairies of northern Hlinois and Wisconsin to'the rye- 
grass foot-hills of northern California, and reaches south- 
ward to a little beyond the parallel of 40° in the Great 
Basin. This race differs from that found further north, in 
much lighter, more ochraceous colors, and in naked toes. 
The first feature is due to the common law, giving birds of 
the arf treeless districts, (of strong heat and reflection 
during the summer months, and an almost arctic winter,) 
lighter, more bleached colors than those of more wooded 
districts; while the nakedness of the toes is due to the fact 
that in their southern habitat they do not need the protec- 
tion from cold which their northern brethren do. 
Rosert Rmceway. 
ee a 
ROTATION OF FISH. 
sie 
, Cazenovia, November, 1873. 

Evrtor Forest AnD STREAM:— 

He who files.and binds the Forrest anp Stream will 
secure an amount of varied information concerning fish 
and game that collected from the observations of men in all 
parts of the globe, will, in time, be of infinite interest and 
value; and none of it will tend more to explode or confirm 
ancient and venerable notions than the columns so kindly 
given to correspondents who send for record the investiga- 
tions made. with regard to the peculiarities of game-birds 
and animals. 

The question of snakes swallowing their young has been 
responded to with abundant confirmation, and if the mooted 
point, ‘‘ Will bass take a fly?” is not authoritively set- 
tled, let your present correspondent add the small weight 
of his testimony, in saying that fly-fishing for Oswego and 
black bass has long been one of his favorite amusements, 
although they are more eager for a spoon b it, or in mid 
summer, deem a grasshopper ‘the tit bit most tempting of 
all, 

A question of considerable interest may arise from seek- 
ing the why of what may be termed the rotation of animal 
life, to use the word as applied to crops. 

It is well known that the numbers of any variety of 
animals vary greatly in succeeding years, and the same ap- 
plies to birds. In some instances there are evident facts to 
account for the increase or diminution of certain species, as 
when a winter of sudden snows, or rapidly formed crust, 
causes the death of covies of quail and birds that are in the 
habit of collecting upon the ground; but there are great 
variations in cases where our present information affords 
no satisfactory reasons to satisfy our curiosity. 

In fish we see something of the kind, but concealed, as 
they are, from observation, it is not easy to distinguish dim- 
inution in number from diminution in catch. 

In the Lake at this place, there have been changes that 
may lead minds more familiar than your correspondent’s, to 
some conclusions of interest. 

When the Lake was first visited it was known by the In- 
dians, Onondagas and Oneidas, by the name Onahgena, the 
‘« Lake of Yellow Perch,” The waters of the Lake at the 
beautiful falls of the Chittenango, (‘‘waters running north”) 
goin one leap one hundred and forty feet, and although 
salmon came in those good old days when the cornucopia of 
nature held something beside bull heads and suckers,to the 
foot of this cascade, no fin came beyond; proving that un- 
less the lazy Indians made their squaws plant fish, the yel- 
low pereh were original inhabitants, dating in.occupancy 
from the flood, or from some of the glacial disturbances 
that have laid petrified sand beaches, with every ripple mark 
preserved,on our hill tops; the stones being from the Potts- 
dam group, one hundred miles north, and one thousand 
feet bélow the final resting place of the slab that tells how 
in the workshop of nature shifting sands are made a record 
of ages, while permanent rocks tell a tale of wandering. 
Living in less distinguishing numbers with the yellow 
perch, were the placid sucker, the dressy sunfish, and a few 
common pond fish; but there is no record of trout in the 
Lake, although they were abundant in the streams about. 

Some forty years ago pickerel were introduced. The 
variety chosen as the best was from the Susquehanna, a 
brighter fish than the St. Lawrence cousin, with whom 
they now live in Oneida Lake, having gone alive over the 
Chittenango Falls, and from whom they are favorably dis- 
tinguished as more beautiful to the eye and more agreeable 
to the taste. : 

The perch held their own with these long jawed fellows, 
and both did well. Perch of one and two pounds were 
abundant, fine to catch and eat, while the pickerel were the 
aim of many an idler, falling victims to the seductions of 
minnows, frogs legs and, in later years, to the entrancing 
spoon. So far it was a well disposed community, when to 
add variety, Oswego bass, (a shade different from the black), 
were introduced, and they flourished until many a rod was 
bent double to their vigorous rush. 

With them pike were brought, but they must have heen 
the Kilkenny breed, for no record remains of any survivors 
among them. The pickerel were not sufferers, they never 
are, (and-it is the only case on record where some one great 
pike did not also prove triumphant), but the bright banded 
golden, perch were humiliated, and it. is presumed were 
sacrificed to ‘‘thesurvivoral of the fittest.” A few small 
ones bit in retired. coves. on pin hooks, but they were no 
longer a.power among fish—neither free nor equal, 

For many years.no changes were noticed, Three years 
ago the Fish Commissioners sent 8,000 salmon trout, which 
were placed in deep water, and one year ago 80,000 more, 

with $0,000 white fish, were introduced. The white fish 
























































































which do no not take bait, will not be taken by nets, bu’ 
are introduced experimentally to see if they and their spawn 
will not afford food in deep water for the salmon trout. 
How far this experiment will succeed, time alone can de- 
monstrate. 
wall-eyed pike—but they are still small. 










to effect the bass unfavorably, -or the perch favorably, but 
the catch of the past season has been very small in bass, 
almost nothing, while the perch fishing is vastly improved, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





ber. The two last named months are the ones in which 
the turkey ought to be hunted, and I would be much grati- 
fied if our Legislature could be induced to pass a law pro- 
hibiting their destruction (for so I must call it) at any other 
time. 2 

In the morning after ‘“‘the beautiful” has covered the 
ground to the depth of an inch or two is the best time to 
start upon a hunt for wild turkeys. They will then be 
actively searching for food and every movement and. turn 
may then be tracedin the snow. Great caution is necessary 
in approaching them; their sight is excellent, and their 





Black bass have also been planted, and a few 


There does not seem to be any cause in all these changes 










season. 
an opportunity can be obtained in which to observe them 


when in ‘heir domestic relations. 





and many were taken upon flies by trolling them under 
waiter. 
and no good reason is given for the absence of the bass, so 
we are inclined to think there may be some such variation 
in their numbers as exists from year to year amon squir- 
rels, &c., &c. 
practically impossible; yet, the usual amount of skillful 
fishing has been exercised in vain, and some cause must be 
sought beyond any known at present. 


Dead fish have not been seen in unusual numbers, 


The water is one from which migration is 


In this correspondence there are no conclusions, but state- 


ments of the kind may be so multiplied as to lead to some 
that may be valuable, and with this hope the statements are 
communicated. L. 


W.T: 
— 
WILD TURKEY’S. 

—_—_—~>_——_ 

CUMBERLAND, Mp., Dec. I, 1873. 








Epiror Forrest AND STREAM:— 


The game birds found in this region of country are the 


wild turkey, pheasant, partridge, woodcock, jack snipe, 
and severa: varieties of the duck family. 


All sink into insignificance when compared with the 


noblest wild fowl] that makes its home in the mountain 
fastnesses of the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies. 
wild turkey. 
bird in his native wilds, proclaim him the monarch of 
game birds in this section of country. 


Irefer to the 
The proud step and stately beating of this 


When full grown he averages probably twenty pounds 


in weight, and he not unfrequently is found weighing as 
high as twenty-five or six. 


The plumage is very dark, nearly black in many cases, 


and glossy; the usual color is a bronze deepening into green- 


ish black. The hens are duller in color than the gobblers. 
A pair of turkeys raise from ten totwenty young ina 
So wary and watchful are they that it is seldom 


Their habits are there- 


fore unknown to many. Severe battles often take place 


between the gobblers to determine which shall be the hap- 


py spouse of some hen that watches without seeming 
interest the struggle going on for her sake. The victorious 
hero strutting proudly by the side of the well pleased hen, 
becomes so much excited over his victory that the red and 
white of his head and neck assume a deep purple. With 
tail spread to its utmost extent, and one wing sweeping the 
giound, an old gobbler presents a fine picture of self-satis- 
faction and pride. The vanguished gobbler does not write 
a letter admonishing his friends that he is so stricken with 
shame at his defeat, and so stricken with grief at the loss 
of his adored that to remain any longer on this mundane 
sphere would only be a strain upon his feelings and make 
him a burden of woe and grief to his friends. Such a reas- 
onas this having been given for his blind act he does not go 
to a lone and secluded spot where some giant rock @ver- 
hangs a deep and boiling pool, and after having behaved 
himself in an insanely appropriate manner throw himself 
as a sacrifice to his selfishness into the waters below. No, 
he is more sensible than that. After his defeat he does 
some very fast walking to get out of the way of his success- 
ful adversary. This having been accomplished he busies 
himself in smoothing out his ruffled plumage and in cover- 
ing the marks of defeat. Once more his ‘“‘keouk” sounds 
through the forest inviting another fight or perhaps seeking 
a meeting with some other hen, and thus the war of the 
gobblers continues until all are mated and the theory of 
natural selection verified. 

A spot in the fur off mountain is selected under a shelter- 
ing log or jutting rock, the dried leaves and grasses of the 
last fall are scooped out, and in the hollow thus formed the 
eggs are deposited. During incubation the gobbler stays 
near his mate, and when she desires to leave the nest in 
search of food and to rest her cramped limbs he takes her 
place upon the eggs. 

As soon as the young are hatched a spot easier of access 
is sought where the young birds may obtain food more 
readily. Both parents take great interest in the growth and 
progress of their young family. The wild turkey is more 
hardy than its domestic cousin, and the rains of spring and 
the early summer months affect the health of the young 
brood much less than our tame and domesticated varieties. 
A dry season is preferable for their rapid development. At 
one month old the real trials and dangers of the young 
family begin. At this age there is sufficient good eating in 
the young turkey to make the chops of Reynard water with 
delight, and the numerous hawks infesting this region are 
not insensible of the delicious flavor of wild turkey. 

The young birds are exposed to the greatest amount of 
danger in the latter part-of August and the first of Septem- 
ber; they are then about the size of a common barn-yard hen, 
and. are an easy prey for the hunter. A flock of half grown 
turkeys startled by the approach of any one will take im- 
mediately to the nearest trees, and can be shot one after 
another from their perches. This mode of slaughtering 


_the poor birds is poor fun and a disgrace to a true sports- 


man. Five turkeys at that season will* about equal ‘one 
good one killed during the months of November and Decem- 


hearing gocd. Many a fine gobbler is lost by the cracking 
of a twig or the movements of the hunter. 
tion should be taken to see as far ahead as possible without 
being seen. 
every now and then to see if an answering ‘“‘keouk” cannot be 


obtained. 
shooting distance let him take deliberate aim at the head 
(if provided with a rifle). 


Every precau- 
If provided with a turkey caller it is well 
If the hunter be fortunate enough to get within 


But the possessor of a shot gun 
should aim to cover the whole body. After being mortally 
wounded a turkey will frequently run or fly for half a mile, 
but in a straight line. And very many turkeys are thought 
to have escaped injury when by a careful search they 
might have been found dead a short distance from the 
place where they received the fatal shot. 

As the cultivation of the bottom lands along our 
rivers increases the wild turkeys become more abundant. © 
During the late civil war agriculture was at a stand still in 
this part of the country; the farmers raised barely suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul united, consequently the food of 
the wild turkey was diminished in quantity and there was 
a proportionate decrease in their numbers. But since hostil- 
ities have ceased and the fields are once more contributing 
the necessaries of life, the wild turkey has steadily increased 
in numbers, and to-day or any day during the season 
dozens may be seen hanging in front of the restaurants and 
game stands. 

I have spoken of a turkey caller, and it would not. be 
doing justice to myself or my readers to close without de- 
scribing this implement of the turkey hunt. The small 
bone from the wing of the turkey makes a very good caller 
by putting one end into the mouth and drawing the air 
through it, but the best one can be obtained by sawing 
about two inches from the end of a cow horn, then cut a 
piece of shingle so as to fit the small end of the piece sawed 
off, bore a hole in the middle of the shingle, and insert a 
stick about the thickness of a ten penny nail, allowing the 
end of the stick to come through the piece of horn and to 
project a short distance beyond the open end. Put the end 
of the stick thus projecting upon a piece of slate and the 
sound produced thereby is the best imitation of the ‘‘keouk” 
of a turkey known. OBSERVER. 


> Oe 
DEER HUNTINGIN CANADA. 
genes 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Being a subscriber for your valuable paper I thought a 
short account of a deer hunt among the rocks of Dighy and 
Dalton would interest your readers. Our party consisted 
of four gentlemen and myself, accompanied by two deer 
hounds, named Bugler and Music, also a spaniel named 
Joe. We took along our tent and a plenteous supply of 
blankets and buffalo robes, also some stuff we commonly 
call ‘‘goose oil” which answers two purposes, one is to 
keep us from getting dry, and the other is to pour into our 
boots to keep the wet out. It was well intothe small hours 
of the morning when we reached the camping ground and 
began to pitch tent and cut wood to make a fire. We had 
bad luck the first three days, although the dogs started 
some deer. On Saturday morning we made an early start 
and were all on ovr runways by day light. The dogs had 
not been long away before I heard their charming music. 
It did not last long, as bang went Donald’s gun, and so did 
Hector’s, and away went the buck fora point on Cranberry 
lake, where Charley was stationed. Bang went his gun 
and down dropped Mr. Buck, being shot in the head. 
After cutting him open and giving the dogs a feed, we 
started back to the tent taking the deer along with us. It 
was wellon in the afternoon when we arrived there, but I 
took Joe (the spaniel) along with me, after some partridge, 
and before night set in I had been successful in bagging 
six brace. 

Jim Salter came into camp, (he is a farmer and deer 
hunter) and some proposed still hunting; so on the next 
morning my friend Billy and I went with Jim. His direc- 
tions were few and simple fhe told me to walk quietly along 
the ridge, and} Billy totake that one (pointing to the ridge 
a little farther on). After we had taken our latitude we all 
went into the bush, climbing over rocks, swales and gulleys. 
All went well for a short time, and then I heard my friend. 
‘‘Hallo—Bob, comé here.” I found him sitting on a log, wet, 
dirty and swamping up to his waist. Bang went Jim’s rifle 
three times (shoots a Henry) and brought down a doe, 
which we cleaned and buried in the snow until morning. 
We had hard work to get it into camp next morning, a5 
the snow was two feet deep and not crested suificiently to 
bare us. While we were away the rest of the party had 
succeeded in killing two buck fawns. During that night it 
was the first howl of the wolves that disturbed our rest. 
They must have come very near, as the dogs barked ‘and 
howled gloriously and were much scared. Some of us 
looked out, but could see nary a wolf, only hear their in- 
fernal howl. No doubt the track of the deer that we had 
shot and ‘buried, and the smell of blood, had aroused - their 
insatiable hunger. ‘ Next morning on lovking for tracks:we 
found the-snow trodden down‘as if there had been a fight. : 
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Last day in camp we shot nine hare, and after we. had all 
our traps and guns packed up a very fine big buck ran by 
the camp within thirty yards of us, but we were satisfied 
with what we had, so we did not slaughter for the sake of 
slaughter. : ; 
Our total game for ten days was thrée bucks, two does, 
two buck fawns, twelve partridges and nine hares. 
Toronto Gun CLus. 





onl 
WILD FOWL SHOOTING AT LITTLE EGG 
HARBOR. 





Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

It was my pleasure to enjoy a glorious two days’ shoot- 
ing the 27th and 28th of the past November. Our 
men engaged by letter were Hayes Jones, (in my es- 
timation the best honker of geese at Tuckerton), and Joe 
Shords, almost his equal. 

A tedious journey via Pemberton and Heightstown, New 
Jersey Southern & Tuckerton Railroads, from Philadelphia, 
landed us at Tuckerton at 4 p. m., where we had arranged 
with Captain Burton to sail us to Long Beach with our bay- 
men. Getting under way at the landing two miles up Tucker- 
ton Creek, we drifted with our sneak boxes astern, as far 
as the cove at the mouth, and found not a breath of air 
steering and a poorer prospect of any before morning. 
A council of war was held, and it was decided if we 
wished to reach Captain Bond’s on the beach that night, we 
should have to row our sneak boxes over. It was a long 
pull of seven miles, and on a cold still night with the ice 
making on the coves, it proved no child’s play. Our row 
was enlivened now and then by the quack! quack! of the 
black ducks feeding on the meadows, and the coarse gabble 
of brant as they winged their way overhead unseen by us. 
As it always is, the last half of a journey so wearisome as 
the present one was, proved the longest by far, and it was 
not until we saw the faint glimmer of the light in Captain 
Bond's window that we knew rest was near at hand, 
The north-west winds of the two previous days had so 
blown the water out of the Bay, we found our boats had to 
be anchored a full hundred yards from the shore, and guns, 
baggage, ammunition, including ourselves, tv be carried to 
the main land, our baymen taking each of us ‘‘pick a back,” 
as we had not as yet donned our shooting boots. 

At Bond's we found two gentlemen, Messrs. J. P——o 
and M. W d, with their duckers, Sam Shords and Sam 
Smith busy at old sledge. They were at the beach trying 
the brant—and we felt disappointed enough when we were 
told that they had not, as yet, in the two days they had been 
on the Bay, gotten a shot—the north-west wind interfering 
with the flight of the fowl, and driving them in their mi- 
grations outside the beach on their way south. 

Proposing a game, we all drew our chairs around the table 
and a jolly good time was indulged in. It must have been 
twelve o’clock when we bundled to bed to dream of brant 
and to hope the wind would open in the morning any way 
but from the north-west. 


We were up before daylight and taking such a breakfast 
as only Captain Bond can give, we found it had been agreed 
upon by our baymen and those of P——o and W——d that 
we should decoy from ‘‘ Goose Bar” the first day, they 
taking the ‘‘bunches, "’ and vice versa the second day, the 
two best locations in the line of flight of fowl going south, 
a preference being given to the bunches a mile to the north 
of Goose Bar. The wind proved more propitious, blowing 
fresh and cutting from the north—and a row across the 
channel a laborious and rather dangerous undertaking in 
our little sneak boxes loaded with decoys. Our 
crafts rode the sea beautifully, and it was not long, 
before we were making our hide and arranging our stools. 
Goose Bar is merely an island covered with sedge two or 
three feet high, into which we pulled our boxes and covered 
them with such trash as was near at hand. 


As the tide rose higher we began to see black head ducks, 
widgeon, black ducks, and sprigtails shifting their feeding 
grounds to more shallow water; and as they passed us they 
invariably darted to our decoys, making capital shooting; 
but we had come for larger fowl, and eagerly awaited the 
coming of geese and brant. 


We were sitting upright in our boxes when Dad quietly, 
but excitedly ‘whispered, ‘‘Down! down!” and looking to my 
left saw six geese heading in the direction of our stools; 
they were inclined to be sociable, for they answered ‘‘Dad’s” 
honk! e-honk! and lowered their flight; but the leader of 
the flock, a venerable old gander, and tough, as he proved 
to be, ‘‘had been there before,” and led his followers three 
hundred yards from us, where they settled and began feed- 
ing—the same old gentleman acting as sentinel, never put- 
ting his head under water while they fed. Our hope now 
was that they would feed towards us, but as the tide was 
setting the other way they appeared to be drifting the op- 
posite direction. We had almost determined to start them 
up, trusting they would go to the ‘‘banches” and thus afford 
shooting for our friends, when they began boldly to swim 
towards us, As they drew nearer, swimming, ‘‘company 
front,” the old gander on the right, still suspicious but un- 
willing to leave his younger company, I had a splendid 
view of them, patiently waiting for the word to shoot, 
Hayes’ judgment of distance and knowledge of the shy- 
ness of the wild goose, was perfect; for as they neared the 
outer decoys, they discovered the cheat and .the word was 
given—“‘ Boys, let’s kill some of them.” 

So closely huddled was the flock as they rose, five were 





shot.down; the gander, with his thigh broken and leg hang- 


ng, going fifty yards before a spare gun could knock him 
over. Ten minutes after we had gathered our geese, we saw 





a second flock of ten coming towards our friends at the 
“bunches,” but they would not stool to them and appeared 
determined to take the line of the beach; and it was then 
that I saw the best specimen of ‘“‘talking to geese” it has been 
my lot to witness. 

“Dad” seemed determined to have those geese come to 
us; and as he threw up his head and opened his mouth to 
bellow his honk! honk! e-honk! one could almost imagine 
his box contained a human goose, feathers and all. The 
flock replied, and ‘‘Dad” talked them within long gun shot, 
when:an unlucky thumping of my boat shied them. We 
gave them a volley nevertheless—but they passed on seem- 
ingly untouched. When they had flown quite a mile one 
of their number suddenly dropped into the Bay, which we 
recovered and found dead. 

Brant now paid frequent visits to the bar, leaving each 
time some of their company; and towards afternoon broad 
bill, black duck, widgeon, and red heads again darted to 
our decoys, as they passed up and down the Bay.. 
Satisfied with our day’s sport we took up our traps at sun 
down and pulled to the landing to find P——o and W d 
quite as successful as ourselves. 

We repeated our sport the second day and fared quite as 
well—making a large bag of fowl—returning to Philadelphia 
benefitted by our trip and thankful we had the pleasure of 





meeting so genial gentlemen as Messrs. P——o and W——4d. 
‘* Homo.” 
—_—_—_—_ —— o->>—____--——- 
THE FISHING TOURIST IN AMERICA. 
camicnginiiine 


HE following notice of the Fishing Tourist, by Charles 

Hallock, Editor of the Forest AND STREAM, appears 

in the last issue of the London Field, and is undoubtedly 

written by Sir Francis Francis, the editor and proprietor 

of that most excellent journal. Approbation from so dis- 

tinguished an authority as the London Fie/d is indeed most 
grateful :— 

‘“* A few weeks back, we suggested that a great desire ex- 
isted for a guide-book to American fishing localities, little 
thinking that our wishes were so near being gratified, and 
that our suggestions had been anticipated. Here is the very 
book we wanted. Mr. Hallock has devoted a large portion 
of his life, from boyhood up, to wandering about America 
and Canada from fishing place to fishing place, and he gives 
us the benefit of the information he has obtained. Begin- 
ning with the best known American waters, viz., those of 
Long Island, Mr. Hallock rambles onwards to the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, tracking along from stream to stream and 
lake to lake, thence to the Alleghanies, and away to New 
England and the Schoodic lakes in search of the famous 
land-locked salmon, and so to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
New Brunswick, the Bay of Chaleurs—touching upon river 
after river and lake after lake, dwelling on some, skimming 
over others—thence reaching the Lower St. Lawrence, the 
Saguenay, and Newfoundland, and even to savage Anticosti 
and far Laeaiins ii Hallock contriving to give us some 
information about each. Turning back again, he touches 
on the Ottawa district, the great Lake Superior region, with 
Minnesota thronged with lakes, which in turn are thronged 
with black bass; ‘‘The Big woods,” and parcel of ‘‘the 
Pacific slope;” winding up with an account of the Blooming 
Grove Park scheme, and a few facts in the matter of natural 
and artificial propagation. 


This 1s a wide platform, but Mr. Hallock covers it fairly; 
he is never wearisome on the one hand, nor rhapsodical on 
the other. He sets himself a pretty long task, and 
endeavors to fuifill itas pleasantly as the subject will allow, 
and time and space admit of. Here and there, when Mr. 
Hallock does stop and cast a fly, it is plain to see that he is 
a thorough and accomplished sportsman, and a warm wor- 
shipper of nature, with a keen eye for the picturesque. If 
in describing his experiences he now and then employs that 
quaint method of expression which appears tc be insepar- 
able from a thoroughbred American, he never descends to 
vulgarity; but his book is eminently that of a gentleman as 
well as a sportsman—qualifications not always combined, 
either here or in America; and though his feats of fishing 
frequently make one’s mouth water, it is plainly to be seen 
that there is little or no exaggeration in them, and no at- 
tempt at boasting. There is no throwing of impossible 
lines, and doing impossible feats—no casting of thirty odd 
yards with an 80z. rod. So far from this, Mr. Hallock keeps 
rather at the other end of the scale, and speaks of having 
seen twenty-five yards cast from a 17ft. bamboo rod, as 
though it were rather a feat; whereas we expect greenheart 
to do that much habitually, though a 17ft. rod is rather 
shorter than the ey of experts employ with us. Al- 
together Mr. Hallock’s is a very useful book. 

ear home, and in the more approachable places, he gives 
the cost and the routes also, with the best hotels, and much 
other useful information. The American lakes and rivers 
appear to be thrown open so far that big hotels-are built on 
the most favorable spots, and they are converted into water- 
ing places, where the gentle sex as well as the sterner one 
all turn piscators alike, and a continuous picnic under can- 
vas with a fair allowance of muslin appears to be the 
method in which much of the trout fishing is practised. 
This may be all very well; but we confess that we do not 
look upon it, taken thus, as a contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion—unless, like Tommy Moore, one is prepared to admit 


that 
My only books 
Were woman's looks. 
And folly all they taught me. 


There is excellent trouting to be had, but the salmon fish- 
ing in America has been so cut up by commerce that Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the lower St. Lawrence are 
the chief refuge of the New York salmon fisher. Of 
the splendid rivers which thread the wildernesses in all di- 
rections Mr. Hallock speaks in the warmest ternis of admi- 
ration. Many of these rivers have been damaged by in- 
considerate treatment; but since 1868 the Canadian Govern- 
ment have taken them in hand, and the stock of salmon, 
reduced to almost nothing in many of them, is being large- 
y increased again by proper care and management, and 
the rivers are of course vastly increasing in value. As this 
occurs, the rivers are Bm = <4 the Government to va- 
rious persons, many of t ing let to American gentle- 
men. Mr. Ha!lock regrets the old time when any one could 
cast a line and catch a salmon where and when he liked, 





But he should not forget;that it, wgsthe very existence of 
this free and easy custom that, tensed to reduce the rivers 
to the fishless condition: they were in previous to 1868, and 
that the Government cannot be expected't6_ watch, protect 
and restock rivers. for nothing. écannot, unfortunately, 
combine the freedom of savage life with the comforts of 
civilization; one surely destroys the other sooner or later. 
Still it is a great comfort to know thatthe fisheries are be- 
ing so much improved, for we have always taken much in- 
terest in these splendid rivers. 

Mr. Hallock often speaks feelingly'of the dreadful draw- 
back to the comforts of fishing on the Canadian rivers ex- 
perienced in the swarms of mosquiioes and black flies. 
Midges are troublesome on some Scotch moors, but they are 
a trifle to the torments inflicted onthe angler by the mos- 

uitoes, and particularly by the black fiies; and it seems 
difficult, if not impossible, to provide any system of preven- 
tion. Ammonia may bring a little consolation but thin- 
skinned people will do well to think twice before.they go 
out to Canada for the salmon fishing. 

We may here take occasion to say that. writers on Ameri- 
cau angling appear to be very active and assiduous just 
now; books throng from the press in rapid succession, and 
American angling literature grows apace. We must look 
to our laurels in British angling literature when such writers 
as Mr. Hallock comé to the front. Nodoubt there is much 
that is new to write about on American fishing, while our 
own does not leave many channels whexplored. Weare 
very glad to welcome so well written atid tscfz! a book as 
Mr. Hallock’s, and look upon it as decidedly the best work 
of its class which has come from the Atlantic; it is one that 
every Englishman, contemplatinga visit to America for the 
fishing, will do well to provide himself with. _Wedo not 
see the name of any English publisher or agent on the title 
page, which seems to us rather an oversight. The book. 
however, can be got by order through either Messrs. Triib- 
ner or Sampson, Low & Co. 

rb Oe 
CRABS—A ROMANGE. 





HAT follows is rigorously exact in every detail, as 

it comes almost directly from Jones, who was the 
hero. I donot think there ever was a keener naturalist 
than my friend Jones, and his paper on the Cirrhipeds, or 
Barnacles,read by him before the Association of Scientist's 
has, no doubt, been fully appreciated by the readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM. Jones’ peculiar line of investigation 
is the study of the crustacea, and some intricate questions 
in regard to the development of the Podophathalama have 
absorbed his attention for the last five years. All the in- 
formation I have on these subjects are derived second-hand 
from my friend. Fromhim. I have discovered there re- 
ally is a Fast Crab—a Racing Crab, which has to be run 
down on horseback and shot on the jump, like an antelope, 
for Jones went to Ceylon for no other purpose than te 
study the Ocypode Cursor on his native heath. 

Baliimore is famous for its crabs, and there having ap- 
peared there this summer quite a new variety, Jones 
traveled two hundred milzs after them, and was fortunate 
enough to secure quite a. lively collection. With his 
novel specimens safely secured in a basket well lined with 
fresh sea weed, Jones delighted, proceeded homewards, 
Driving to the depot he took his place in an omnibus along 
side a very pretty lady, the two being the only occupants 
of the vehicle. The two passengers had not gone far before 
the lady commenced looking daggers at Jones, who is the 
most high-minded, chivalrous and courteous of men. 
Somewhat astonished at her scornful glances—nay, even 
abashed at her fiery mein, Jones humbly demanded of the 
lady the cause of her anger. 

‘*You are an insolent puppy, sir!” cried the lady, in a 
rage, and accentuated her remark hy the application of a 
sounding box on Jones’ ear. 

Jones, driven to desperation, still asked for further ex- 
planations. 

‘*To-to-have-had the impertinence to-to-have pinched 
me!” said the lady, bursting into a torrent of passionate 
tears. 

Poor Jones hung down his head abashed. Just then his 
eyes happened to light on the basket, which to his horror, 
he found was wide open, and on examining the matter 
more critically he discovered quite a cavalcade of crusta- 
ceans careering along the cushions of the ’bus. The lady 
looked too, then smiled a smile of forgiveness—but Jones? 
It was along time before he got over it. Evidently the 
lady was distressed at her mistake, and at first timidly, 
then with great dignity and sweetness murmured a most 
formal apology. Then Jones was utterly wretched, and 
wanted to throw every crab out of the window, which the 
lady declared she could net Allow, foras she prettily re- 
marked, ‘‘she doted on crabs—boiled.” It wasa charming 
sight to see how dexterously the lady, with her umbrella, 
would corner a crab, and how merrily she laughed when 
Jones, with all the skill of a naturalist, would pick up a 
peculiarly vicious crab and plump it back in the basket. 
Need we say that Jones left the lady, blessing the crabs, 
which had been the happy accident of causing him to make 
so charming an acquaintance? But why waste words? 
Of course they met again, and they were married a month 
ago. When I last dined with them and 1 handed the 
pretty Mrs. Jones a mayonnaise of crabs, I saw her glance 
at her husband and _ blush redder than a boiled crustacean. 
I was on sufficiently intimate terms with Jones to have asked 
for an explanation, and the above was what was told to 

2 SHREWwsBURY. 

—A Western paper tells the story of a country-woman 
who made her first attempt to get in the Court house yard 
through the patent back-action gate. She opened the gate, 
went through, as she supposed, and shut herself out on the 
same side seven times; then, ejaculatating ‘merciful 


sakes,” climbed over the fence, 
—_—- oo — 


‘—Leativer, chemically considered, ia the ox-hide of heef 












































































































THE ANGLER. 


—_——— 
( THE gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any, 
*Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many; 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
Only this 
Lawful is, 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


Ina morning up we rise, 
Ere Aurora’s peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes— 
Leave the sluggard sleeping; 
Then we go 
To and fro, 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the field is our abode, 
Full of delectation; 
When in a brook, 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take: 
There we sit, 
Fora bit, 
Till we fish entangle . 


. 
We have gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms, too, 
We can watcb both night and morn, 
Suffer rain aud storms, too; 
None do here 
Use to swear, 
Oaths do fray 
Fish’ away; 
We sit still, 
Watch our quill, 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Makes our bodies swelter. 
To an osier hedge we get, 
For a friendly shelter; 
Where in a dike, 
Perch or pike, 
Roach or dace, 
We do chase,¢ 
Bleak or gudgeon, 
Without grudging; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow; 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath; 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
and to be lamented. 
in Library of Poetry and Song.” 


JOHN OSURCHILL. 





A CANADIAN ON RIFLE SHOOTING. 
caebineaas 
W®* take great pleasure in producing a most interest- 
ing letter, which will be fully appreciated by our 
riflemen. It’s author is « distinguished member of a lead- 
ing Canadian Rifle Club:— 
Hamitton, ONTARIO, Dec. 12, 1873. 
EpiTor ForgsT AND STREAM :— 

Having attended the first meeting of your National Rifle 
Association, I take a very great interest in reading your re- 
ports of Creedmoor and of the different matches held there, 
and I am pleased to notice the great improvement your 
marksmen have made in a short time in the use of the rifle. 
I have attended since I have lived in Canada numerous 
opening matches of Rifle Associations, but I must say that 
the matches at Creedmoor, N. Y., were better conducted, 
and the shooting at least equal to any that I have seen in 
the Dominion. Great credit is certainly due to the several 
gentlemen who had the organizing of the Association, and 
who have carried out their arrangements so well. I du not 
mean to say that all was perfection, for that is not to be at- 
tained at a first rifle meeting; but it was all that could be 
expected. There were a dew mistakes made which you 
will no doubt obviate on acquiring experience. I will men- 
tiofi one or two. I noticed on several occasions men firing 
at targets when markers were painting the adjoining ones 
with danger flags up, which is very dangerous, for the bul- 
lets after striking the target fly in pieces on each side, and 
it was a wonder to me that the matches terminated without 
an accident. Another mistake I think was committed in 
the small bore matches, (or, as you term them, sporting 
rifles), and that error was in shooting them from the 
shoulder. We did the same thing at the opening matches 
of our Dominion Rifle Association, but have now given it 
up. Long range rifles are not made for shoulder shooting, 
and although in England‘and Scotland they have matches 
at the short distance of 200 yards with them, they, on all 
occasions, shoot in any position. In Canada we seldom 
have matches with small bore rifles at any range under 500 
yards. In your paper of November 6th, in your comments 
on the match of the Amateur Rifle Club, you make some 
mistakes which you will pardon me for correcting. You 
say, ‘‘Mr. Omand having been a member of the Victoria 
Rifles of Montreal, and one of the winners in the match for 
the Rajah of Kolapore Cup in 1870,” and so forth. Now, 
Mr. Omand was never a member of the Victoria Rifles of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Montreal, but was‘a member of the Victoria Rifle Club of 
Hamilton, and the Kolapore Cup was first competed for by 
Canadians at Wimbledon in 1871, twenty men on each side, 
at 200, 500 and 600 yards. On that occasion we were beaten 
by somewhere about fifty points, but, in 1872, we picked 
our eight best men and shot eight men a side and beat the 
united team of England, Ireland and Scotland by eight points. 
You also make a comparison of the shooting in your 
matches and the shooting for the Kolapore Cup, but you 
must recollect that they shot with the Snider Military Rifle, 
with open sights, whereas the Amateur Club shot with 
sporting rifles, finely sighted with aperture front and back 
sights. Now, that makes a great difference indeed. From 
what I saw I feel perfectly satisfied that the Remington 
Sporting Rifle is at least equal to the Rigby or Metford Small 
Bore Rifles, which are the best long range rifles that we 
know of. I think it is a mistake to exclude muzzle-loading 
rifles from shooting in your badge matches, or any other. 
It is the best way to test the merits of both kinds of rifles 
by shooting them along side each other. You must not 
think by my above remarks that I have any intention of 
trying to diminish the credit due to your marksmen. Far 
from it; they certainly have improved in a most wonderful 
way in the short time they have been practising, and 
deserve great credit. I see by some remarks in your paper 
that you do not approve of giving money prizes at your 
competitions, for the purpose of keeping out a spirit of 
gambling, which is perfectly correct, if it would have that 
tendency; but experience proves, both in England and 
Canada, that such is not the case; for where there is no 
chance of cheating there is no danger of gamblers’ com- 
peting. If youdo not offer money prizes your competitions 
will be confined to men who have the means and time at 
their disposal. Now, I presume the gentlemen who have 
sv magnanimously worked and organized the National Rifle 
Association had some nobler object in view than getting it 
up for mere pastime. I have no doubt their intentions are 
that it shall be an institution for teaching your young men, 
whom you would expect to fight your battles, the practical 
use of the rifle. It is necessary for me to tell you that there 
are thousands of such men, who, for want of means, would 
not be able to give the necessary time for practice, and con- 
sequently would not attend your competitions at all; 
whereas, if there were any chance of their being able to 
pay their expenses by what they might win in money, they 
would be far more likely to take an interest in rifle practice, 
and in a military point of view, your country would be all 
the stronger. I also see some remarks about spirit levels, 
plumb balls, &c., &c., for the very necessary purpose of 
keeping the rifle perpendicular when shooting. In Canada 
we have gotten over experimenting on those things. I see by 
your columns that one gentleman suggests a pendulum 
hanging loosely from the back sight with an aperture in it, 
which is a good idea, but for the one objection of its being 
impracticable on a windy day. It would keep shaking 
back and forward and would disturb the eye of the marks- 
man. We have tried a great many plans to keep the rifle 
plumb, but all methods have failed, save by using the spirit 
level, which suits the purpose better than any thing we 
have tried. So far as the danger of the spirit levels getting 
broken is concerned, that depends very much on the way 
they are fitted on. I have made mine to slip on the fore- 
sight and move along with it, when I shift for wir d, so that 
it is always in a direct line with the sight, and does not dis- 
turb the eye when sighting. It can be taken off and put on 
in a moment without any trouble. I have used it for over 
five years, and it is not broken yet. The same amount of 
care which is necessary to protect the sight will also protect 


the level. Yours, very truly, 
SHOOTER. 
i. 
THE MULE DEER—OR (C. MACROTUS. 
fae gee 


HIS species of deer is better known among hunters as 

the black tail, or red deer. It ranges from Western 
Missouri to the snow ranges of the Rocky Mountains, and 
is a very numerous species. During a five month’s hunt in 
Colorado, I did not observe a black tail, or Virginian deer, 
although the C. Macrotus were seen in considerable num- 
bers. The does of the Mule Deer are found throughout the 
foothills the whole years, but the bucks retire to the highest 
mountains in the spring, where they remain until about 
the first of October. While on the mountain tops they col- 
lect generally in small bands of four or five, though I have 
seen seventeen bucks inaherd. While in the vicinity of 
Taylor’s Fork, Colorado, I hac a fine opportunity of watch- 
ing them in their natural haunts. They are generally 
found near timber line, in the heat of the day, but in the 
morning and evening they leave the shade of the forest 
and go further up the mountains to the grassy tops, to 
feed on the young rich growth which is nourished and fed 
by the water from the snow banks on the mountain peaks. 
When thus feeding, it requires the utmost skill of the hun- 
ter to approach them within shooting distance. I have 
watched a band of bucks feeding far above timber line 
until they gradually approached the forest, where I could 
find sufficient cover to crawl near them unseen and 
obtain a shot. When one deer is killed in a band 
and is seen to fall by the others, they often run ina 
body a short distance from the slain buck, and halt, 
looking back at the point of danger, standing as still asa 
statue, with their large ears brought forward to catch the 
slightest sound. If nothing is seen in a few moments they 
wheel about and gallop away to the nearest timber, when 
they are soon lost to view. When shot at in the forest, 
they retreat at a furious rate, often falling over fallen tim 


bers, and crashing through thickets, making the dead sticks 
crack and fly in every direction. They sometimes charge 
directly toward the hunter, and on one occasion I ‘‘drop- 
ped” a buck within twenty feet of me with a second shot, 
which was passing with several others. The scent of the 
Mule Deer is very keen, and it is useless to hunt them to 
‘‘leeward” as they will smell the approaching hunter, and 
bound away, long before he is near enough to sight them. 
They are remarkably sharp sighted, and are constantly on 
the lookout for danger, particularly the does when they 
have their young with them. 

When a band is resting, they lie down within a few feet 
of each other, doubling their fore legs under the body, and 
in wet weather they dry their coat by licking it with the 
tongue, in the same manner asa dog. I once observed a 
band of seven bucks, during a shower, which were lying 
under a large spruce tree, within fifty yards of my conceal- 
ment. They were lying so close together, as nearly to touch 
each other. After watching them about five minutes I shot 
one of the largest. When receiving the ball, it jumped up, 
and immediately fell down again, and in so doing, tripped 
one of the passing herd, that went tumbling down a steep 
hillside, but soon caught its footing and bounded away 
after the rest of the band, with the speed of the wind. 
The bucks often return to their ‘‘heds,” sleeping in the same 
place several nights in succession. I have surprised - three 
bucks several times in their favorite resting place, which 
was on the decayed remuins of a large log that had crum- 
bled to pieces, thus making a soft and dry bed. 


The Mule Deer has generally one. fawn, though some. 
times two. The fawns are prettily spotted with white and 
become quite strong and active a few days after their birth. 
When a doe first has her fawns, she remains in the thick 
swamps and under-bush for several weeks untiJ her off- 
spring are able to keep up with her when running from 
danger. 

The flesh of the Mule Deer is superior, as meat, to that 
of the Virginian deer. The C. Macrotus is larger than the 
white tailed deer (C. Virgenianus) and it requires consider- 
able strength on the part of the hunter, when on level 
ground, to lift a full grown Mule Deer up on to his riding 
animal, behind his saddle, when it has just been killed and 
in a limsy state. + Jos. H. Barry, U. 8. G. Survey. 

Pror. F. V. Haypen, in charge. 

——_—_—<0 
SKETCHES IN FLORIDA. 
—_>—_—. 

THE ENVIRONS OF TALLAHASSEE. 


eee 
HE City of Tallahassee, the Capital of the State of 
Florida, is situated in Leon County, about thirty 
miles north of the Gulf of Mexico, and half-way between 
the eastern and western limits of the State. Tallahassee is 
an Indian word, and signifies ‘‘old fields.” The present 
site of the city was perhaps long ago the cornfields of the 
savages. It is situated upon the broad, flat top of a hill, 
and is about a mile in length, by three-eighths in breadth. 
Its people are hospitable, refined, polite, and very sociable; 
and the stranger visiting there will receive more attention 
than at any other city in the south. It is a very paradise 
for bachelors, on account of the number, the beauty and 
the charming manners of the ladies. The climate is very 
pleasant, and the number of soft, warm ‘‘ Indian summer” 
days during the winter, is very great—and, though a fire is 
necessary in the evenings, yet, during the day the visitor 
can remain almost entirely in the open air with comfort and 
pleasure. 

To the sportsman, the prospect is admirable? In every 
‘direction, for miles from the town, are wide fields, which 
swarm with quail. A fair day’s shooting—allowing the 
sportsman to take his breakfast at a reasonable hour, and 
start leisurely, returning for supper at dark—for a good 
shot, and with a good dog, is not less than from sixty to 
one hundred and forty birds. The covies are all large, and 
often two or more are found in one field. In the neighbor- 
hood of the town are many small lakes, in which duck and 
other wild fowl are plentiful. While at Lakes Lafayette 
and Jackson, six miles distant, and some miles in extent, 
there is good fishing as well as good shooting. About two 
miles from town, und on a high hill, which lies between 
several small lakes, is a favorite resort for duck-shooters— 
as the birds are continually passing and repassing from lake 
to lake. There is abundance of accommodation in the 
city, and the young gentlemen take pleasure in giving the 
sportsman all necessary information and assistance. Horses 
and vehicles are readily obtained. Deer are often killed 
within a few miles of the town, as well as wild turkeys. 

St. Mark’s, but an hour’s ride from the city, by rail, is on 
the Gulf; and the fishing and wild fowl shooting is of the 
best. Boats and assistants are easily had. 

One of the pleasantest trips, is a vist to the famous 
Wakulla Spring—which lies about sixteen miles from Tal 
lahassee, almost due 8outh—and out of which flows the 
Wakulla River, a stream a hundred feet wide, and three 
feet deep, with a two mile current where it leaves the 
spring. The route, with the exception of a few miles ncar 
Tallahassee, is through the pine woods, which extend to 
the very edge of the spring; though, as the ground begins 
to fall, there is a considerable intermixture of other varie- 
ties of timber, and a heavy undergrowth. The Wakulla 
Spring is about fifty yards long, by seventy-five broad, and 
is famous for the transparency of its waters. Floating ina 
boat on its surface, one seems suspended in mid air—and, 
when the day is perfectly calm, the water smooth and the 
sun bright, the illusion is perfect. The ordinary depth ‘of 
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the spring is eighty-five feet ‘et objects on its bottom can. Wa m dla nd Za wn an d Ga r 1 
t ° 


be seen almost as plainly as if held in the hand. Visitors 
usually take with them small, round, bright pieces of tin, 
WINDOW, OR PARLOR GARDENING. 


which appear like tiny mirrors lying on the bottom, which 

is smooth and covered with a fine white sand. On the 

western side is a broad ledge or cliff of rock, the top of THE HALF DOZEN PLANTS.—No. II. 

which is sixty-five feet below the surface. At the edge of “Bright gems of earth, in which perchance we see 

this cliff the water is black, and I found bottom at a little What Eden was—what Paradise may be.” ; 

over one hundred and twenty-five feet. Out of this Gulf E often hear it remarked, in relation to plant culti- 

the stream seems to gush, and one can see the fish floating vation in rooms in the winter months, that Mrs. 

over and in front of it, steadily maintaining their position Flora, or Mrs. Pomona, or Miss Barefeet always has a 

—though the somewhat quick motion of the fins and tail | bright and lovely stand near her front windows always 
bright and glowing with green leaves and flowers. And 

quite often our fair questioners ask, ‘‘Why cannot I have 


show the resistance they are obliged to overcome. 
The water is impregnated with limestone, and is icy cold. : 
as fine a variety of rare plants in my room as Mrs. Laven- 
der?” You can do so, and we are disposed to give youa 


One or two persons who have experimented in swimming 
in this spring, after a few seconds immersion, hecame so , F oF 

few practical hints of how to begin in order to be suc- 
cessful. 


benumbed as to require assistance to get back into the 
boat. The sides of the spring are very steep; being almost 
perpendicular for some distance below the surface. The Beginners frequently make a mistake at the very outset. 
river leading from the spring is full of grass, and among | They quite naturally suppose, after looking at a finely ar- 
this lie the fish. Fishing with a line is out of the question | ranged, thrifty window garden, that this is all very easy, 
—but many are caught with a ‘‘gig.” and they have only to go and do likewise, and have as fine 
There is a legend connected with the spring, which goes | a show as their friend. Very well; so they will, provided 
on to say that many years ago, long before the white man | they take the care, and notice every little requisite that 
trod the shores of America, this spring was alittle fountain, | they will find they have overlooked. We do not wish to 
and was the favorite resort of a pair of mastodons. One | discourage our lady friends from the pleasing amusement 
of window gardening, but we wish them to understand in 
the beginning that from the most simple elements the most 


day while standing at the spring, cooling themselves by 
throwing over their backs ‘‘trunk-fuls” of the icy water, 

beautiful combinations and gratifying results may be ob- 
tained. 


the ground suddenly gave way beneath their feet—and the 
ill-fated pair found themselves swimming in a lake of ice- 
As you have constituted me your mentor, you must fol- 
low asI lead. You must inthe first place make up your 


cold water. Terrifically they ‘‘trumpeted,” and frantically 
mind that were you to attempt the stocking and culture of 


they strove to clamber out upon the bank—but the steep 

sides afforded no foothold—until benumbed and overcome 
a large number of plants with complete success you will 
assuredly fail. First attempts generally fall far short of 


with the cold, and feebly struggling, they sank, with their 

trunks lovingly entwined, to rise no more. As my fair in- 
our anticipations. You must try and fail, and try again, 
to a certain extent, and if you lose in plants you will have 


formant remarked: ‘lovingly they had spent their lives 

together, and in death they were not divided.” The bones 

of the ill-fated pair remained long at the bottom of the gained in knowledge what you have lost in plants. Gar- 
dening, and window gardening in particular, like all arts, 
requires practice, self-reliance, and careful observation; 


spring—a memento of their fidelity and their fate. Some 
years ago, some enterprising individuals succeeded in get- 

every little thing tells in the window garden. A lady said 
to me, ‘‘O, the many, many failures I have made in my at- 


ting out their skeletons, which were large and perfect, and 
shipped them to New York. The vessel was wrecked dur- 

tempts to cultivate good flowers! I have made such sacri- 
fices to cash, time, and patience that I think I should suc- 


ing the voyage and they were lost. * 
The country around Tallahassee is attractive and beauti- 
fully undulating. There are many fine views, and pleasant ceed, if only to reward me for my patience.” ‘Have you 
drives in almost any direction. All the varieties of forest | 1. obtained your reward inthe knowledge you have ob- 
vegetation peculiar to the country, are abundant. The | tained under difficulties? Does not this beautiful passiflora, 
superb magnolia, with its glossy deep-green leaves and | that so gracefully twines its blossoming branches, covered 
large cream-white flowers, the bay-tree, the live oak, 80 | with flowers, alone compensate you for all your time, 
famed for ship timber, the scarlet oak, the sweet gum, the money, and observation, your study and patience? Is not 
sycamore, the long-leaved pine, the catalpa, the hickory, | this one splendid plant a reward in itself sufficient for all 
the beec’i, the wild plum and crab-apple, of size almost in- your pains?” ‘Most truly, and now I can cultivate every 
credible until seen, the dogwood whose large, white flowers plant I attempt to place in my window, for I have learned 
and berries of vivid scarlet far exceed in size those of its never to attempt impossibilities.” This is my second point 
of consideration—never attempt to cultivate plants or flow- 
ers you know nothing at all about. True, you will have 


northern compeer—grape, and other vines of every variety 
and size; the yellow jessamine, which climbs the trees and 

failures in the beginning; you must have, but remember, 
you will have success in the end. 


overspreads their tops with its clusters, and hangs in grace- 
The most essential requisites to window plant cultivation 


ful festoons from every branch, in a wealth of floral pro- 

fusion which illumines its surroundings, and covers its 

forest supporters with a crown of glory. Along the fences is a knowledge of the proper appliances. Take as an illus- 
tration of our subject, its simplest form. You have one. 

window which you propose to make into a window recep- 


and hedges the Cherokee rose, (I may tell you its legend 

some day), clambers in wild luxuriance—its fair snow-white 
tacle of plants, flowers, &c. We will suppose it to be an 
ordinary window only. This window is to be fitted with 


blossoms shining like stars in the dusk of the evening, as 
shelves to receive your pots, and in the first place you will 





bloomed during the summer are not such as you should 
place in your window. Nowas to the plants—nearly all 
our ladies say first the old calla lily. Well, it is a grand old 
plant, and its green leaves alone are full of beauty. Place 
this lily, if you have only one, in a good sized pot in tlic 
centre of your window. You are to recollect that for this 
lily the soil is to be composed of a compost made from rich 
loam, one quarter sand, thoroughly decayed cow manure 
two parts, and a small portion of leaf mould from the 
woods. Two or three attempts will give you the required 
parts of each. One fact bear in mind, for a gene! winter 
compost have on hand in barrels in your cellar rich loam, 
clean sand, old well rotted manure, leaf mould from the 
woods, meadow peat, and for some plants the old rotted 
stump soil found in our woods. We could tell you the ex- 
act component parts, but we think you had better rely 
‘somewhat upon yourself in the preparation of particular 
soils. A very good compost for general use may be made 
from rich loam, sand, cow manure, and leaf mould in equal 
parts. I have successfully used it in the above form. If 
you wish to add a camelia, rose, or geranium to your win- 
dow, you will pot them in one part river sand, one part 
leaf mould, two parts of turf or garden soil. In potting 
your plants, press the carth well about the roots. There is 
what we call an unpardonable mistake, made by many of 
our friends, in not looking at the plant they would repot. 
Repotting is an art of itself, and you will find it requires 
knowledge to considerable extent, simple as it appears. 
Watch a skilful florist the very next time you visit a 
green-house, and see how he repots any rose or geranium. 
We will tell you how he does it, or how he should do it, to, 
have a good plant. He will take the plant he is to repot, 
and turn it upside down, with his left hand over the pot, 
the stem of the plant being between his fingers; he now 
gives the pot a smart rap, over the bin or barrel, and lifts 
up the pot, having in his hand the plant, with its ball of 
earth. See how very carefully he removes every worm or 
insect he may find. ‘‘Now,” he says, ‘‘this plant requires 
a larger pot, for the roots are large and matted together, 
sometimes closely around the sides of the pot.” Heed this, 
it is an infallible sign of ‘‘bigger pot” wanted. Give this 
plant a pot one size larger than the one you took it from. 
Now place the ball of earth or roots in the centre of the 
pot selected for its home, and fill it up all around with fresh 
soil, pressing it down firmly either with a stick or with 
your hands. Cover the “‘ball” with half an inch, and settie 
the dirt in the pot by gently striking the same on the edge 
of the table. You can now set your pot in your window. 
As for stimulating your plants, there are quite a number 
of good fertilizers, the effects of which I shall give in their 
proper places in these papers. But after adding a good 
strong plant of the English ivy (Hedraheliz) on one side to 
climb up a rustic trellice, and on the other side (if you do 
not prefer the lantana, or running German ivy) you can 
place a fine plant of the Begonia rez as a side plant. Never 
think of potting a plant that nas the ball of earth very dry. 
You must have your root moist, for you cannot well water 
it after repotting. A badly formed root will sometimes be 
found in pots, and are called ‘‘snake curls” or ‘‘snag roots;” 
these require skilful prunings to ever succeed. You can 
only in cases like this repot in a smaller pot, to which you 
have added powdered charcoal dust, and give gentle heat 
and moisture, and you may succeed. 
There is no better or more showy plant to be had in this 










































































































you ride along. The oleander, the cape-jessamine and the 
crépe-myrtle, puny shrubs and hot-house plants at the 





north, here are trees, and grow to the height of twenty feet. 
The camelia, too, reaches the height of ten feet or more, 


and, living in the open air, blossoms with a luxuriance un- 


known to its sisters of the northern conservatory. 


But why say more. The lover of the rod and gun 
keenly appreciates all of nature’s loveliness—and where is 


the beauty and delicacy of God’s handiwork more manifest 
than in the ‘‘Land of Flowers?” MonMovuTH. 





*Chas. Lanman, Esq., in his ‘‘ Wilds of America,” says that the bones 
referred to were sent to Philadelphia by Geo. 8. King, of Florida, and de 
posited in the museum there.—Ep. 





—Several months since a store boat sank near the little 
town of Reno, Indiana, which had on board among other 
things several kegs of powder. One keg was carried up to 
Mr. Galey’s and kicked around the vied for several days, 
but at last the inquisitiveness of Mr. G. overcame his accus- 
tomed prudence and he determined to experiment upon the 
keg. The powder had caked and become, to all appear- 
ances, a solid mass, but was in fact streaked all through 
with little veins of dry powder, which the water had affected 
very little. Mr. G. applied a torch to the mouth of the keg, 
and after considerable scraping and poking, the fire too 
hold a few seconds before Mr. G. let go. The keg madea 
puff like an infant Vesuvius, and bounded up the hill like a 
frightened coon—endwise. It puffed and smoked a few 
-moments, when it made another spring into the air, turned 
over several times, and made straight for Mr. G., who b 


. this time became somewhat frightened and began to yell 
’ for water. This roused the entire family, and. while Mir. 


G. and his eldest son were vainly endeavoring to capture 
the keg, and kept busily avoiding it in its peregrinations, 
the other members were busily errs 2 bucketful after 
bucketful in the <lirection of the kicking keg. One bound, 


‘ more lofty and vigorous than any of the preceeding we 


carried the keg to the top of the house, where it whizze 
and buzzed behind the chimney, until finally it rolled off 
and landed just in front of Mr. G., who sprang astride the 
smoking thing and yelled for more water. It came. Buck- 
etful after bucketful was thrown upon the man and keg as 
they rolled over and over the is und. filling the air with 
smoke and soot and cuss words, until the fire in the ke 
and curiosity in Mr. G. were. both totally extinguish 
The bare sight of a powder keg is sufficient to cause a cold 
‘streak to ran down Mr. G.’s spinal column.—Zz. 


or 
—The oldest timber in the world is in the ancient temples 
af Egypt. It is 4,000 years old and perfectly sound. 





quite probably place a board upon the window sill, on the 
inside, of eighteen inches width. This is for your bottom 
shelf, and upon this shelf you will place your larger sized 
pots, and you will place them as near to the glass as pos- 
sible, in order to give them ali the light and heat possible 
from the outside as well as inside of the room. About 
three or four shelves is as many as I wonld recommend to 


begin with, and one shelf of six good pots is better well 
cultivated, thrifty, and, as I expect from you, understand- 
ingly, than a full shelf of meagre starvellings, as unsightly 
as undesirable. If you prefer, instead of pots you can 
have a neat bed made, of the requisite dimensions to place 
on your shelf. It is a good plan. 

Full light and open air are loved by plants; one they 
must have all the time, the other occasionally. With such 
a window, arranged in this manner, suppose you begin 
with one shelf of six pots, or a single long box of earth. 
We think you could do yourself credit with these prelimi- 
nary instructions, for they are as the stepping stones across 
the brook. If you would ford the stream you must look 
carefully to the wey marks. If the window is fitted with 
double sash, or a recess between the outer and inner sash, 
so much the better, but of all these progressive arts we 
shall inform you as you are prepared ‘to receive the neces- 
sary practical instruction. 

You will observe that in the first attempts at window gar- 
dening on a small scale the great principles of heat, light, 
moisture, air, earth and soils, in elementary or primitive 
parts, and their compostings, are to be thoroughly consid- 
ered. First—heat, the mover and great motive power, is 
to be supplied as the plant requires, within certain limits; 
tropical plants, heat of a certain degree, and plants of a 
more temperate clime their climatic heat as nearly as pos- 
sible. The medium heat is from forty to eighty degrees. 
Now, we suppose, you are ready to commence your simple 
window garden with good plants. Do not buy your plants 
of the itinerating tribe of flower sellers, whose name is 
legion, and who are generally humbugs, but go to your 
seedsman or florist, ask him to select for you good honest 
plants and bulbs, and if he is an honest man he will do you 
no wrong. Always obtain new plants—plants that have 


country, or one that will give you the satisfaction that this, 
under good culture, will. The leaves of this plant, in good 
circumstances, grow to considerable height, are of quite 
large size, and beautifully shaded with crimson, with an 
intermixture of broad silver zones and irregular patches. 
It is, as the ladies say, ‘‘a love of a plant,” and we place 
it first among our list of plants as deserving especial atten- 
tion. : 

In this paper we have laid down a few practical, simple 
rules, the results of our own careful experience, and leav- 
ing our readers to profit by the instruction of this paper we 
will in paper number III take them a few steps further 
on in this delightful study. OLLIPoD Quit. 

a ete 

Pruninc OvtT-poor GRAPE Vines.—This work, if not 
already done, should not be delayed. Let the pruned vines 
lie flat upon the ground, as it is warmer there than on the 
trellis. Besides allowing them there until the buds have 
started in the spring, it will have the effect of causing buds 
to strike low, and thus provide new leaders to e the 

lace of old ones. Rampant growing vines should’be cut 
back more severely than slow growers, and none should be 
trellised higher than six feet from the ground. Lateral 
branches should be cut to two or three buds. The soil in 
which grapes are grown should be kept in the best condi- 
tion—ground bones being probably the best fertilizer.— 
Germantown Telegraph. ; 
_ RESURRECTION - Lone —— Lee — 

aigua Repository.and Messenger ollowing :-—‘‘A bout 
thirty 3 years ago, near the southern boundary of this coun- 
ty, a farmer’s wife, living in a small log cabin on a hillside, 
planted in front of her door a plat of flowers, among which 
was the purple Poppy. After the farmer built himself a 
new house at a little distance from his former abode, to 
take advantage of the hill, the road was moved so as to 
run directly across this plat of flowers, and for twenty-five 
years or more there has not been seen the least vestige of 
any flower that formerly there. Last year, in work- 
ing on the road, the hill was ploughed and scraped and gra- 
ded down, and a yo, proving ——— 
for the germination e long buried seed, purple pop- 
pies are blooming along that roadway.” 

ST ed 

—What is the difference between a great coat and an in- 

fant? One you wear the other yon was. ; 






























dlatural Historp. 


—The introduction of the Angora goat into Australia 
seems to have been quite successful. The goats were first 
sent to Victoria in 1856, and now are found in fair quantity 
in other sections of the country. The annual fleece is from 
three to nine pounds of mohair, which, when properly 
washed, is worth about 3s. 6d. a pound. There will bea 
rivalry some day between the Pacific and the Australian 
goat, afd cashmere shawls may yet be within the means of 
the most economical of women. Happy day! 

—Professor Le Conte, of Oakland, California, sends the 
fotlowing interesting account of the Flight of Birds, to 
Nature:— 

_ “In Nature, vol. viii. p. 86, Mr. J. Guthrie calls atten- 
tion to, and asks explanation of, a curious phenomenon in 
the flight of birds observed by him;—‘In the face of a 
strong wind,’ he says, ‘the hawk remained fixed in space 
without fluttering a wing for at least two minutes. Aftera 
time it quietly changed its position a few feet with a shght 
motion of its wings, and then came to rest again as before, 
remaining as motionless as the rocks around it.’ 

I have often observed the same phenomenon, but, until 
recently, not carefully enough to warrant any attemy:t at 
explanation, though always convinced that it was not due 
to any invisible vibratory motion of the wings, as suggested 
by Mr. Guthrie. During the past summer, however, while 
on a tour through the mountains of Oregon, I had a fine 
opportunity of watching very elosely a large red-tailed 
hawk (Buteo montanus) while performing this wonderful 
feat, and of noting the conditions under which alone, I be- 
lieve, it is possible. These conditions are precisely those 
described by Mr. Guthrie, viz., a steady wind, blowing 
across an upward slope, terminated by aridge. Fora half- 
hour I watched the hawk, with wings and tail widely ex- 
panded, but motionless, balancing himself in a fixed posi- 
tion for several minutes in the face of a strong wind; then 
changing his position and again balancing, but always 
choosing his position just above the ridge. 

I explain the phenomenon as follows:—The slope of the 
hill determines a slight upward direction to the wind. The 
bird inclines the plane of his expanded wings and tail very 
slightly downwards, but the inclination is less than that of 
the wind. Under these eonditions it is evident that the 
tendency of gravity would carry him backward and up- 
ward. The bird skilfully adjusts the plane of his wings 
and tail, so that these two opposing iforces shall exactly 
balance. He changes his place and postion from time to 
time, not entirely voluntarily, but because the varying force 
or direction of the wind compels him to seek a new position 
of, equilibrium.” 

—Mr. Frank Buckland is the authority for this:—During 
my journey north last weck I saw, when inspecting a sal- 
mon river, a remarkably strong, active, intelligent little 
bey, between four and five years old, playing about a weir. 
The father told me a very curious story about the child. 
Last Christmas he was taken to see a pantomime in which 
monkeys performed a great part. The scene so impressed 
the child’s mind that the next morning he imagined him- 
self to be amonkey. He would not speak, and no kind- 
ness or threats would make him speak a single word, he 
would not sit at tablewith his brothers and sisters at meals, 
but would only eat out of a plate placed on the ground, 
out of which he ate his food, being on all fours. If any- 
thing to eat was presented to him he always put it to his 
nose and smelt it, just asa monkey does before eating it. 
He was cortinually climbing up trees and throwing down 
boughs and grinning at the people below hke the monkeys 
in the cocoa-nut trees in the pantomime. When his father 
tried to correct him the little fellow, still on all fours, ran 
after him and bit him onthe leg. He would serve his 
brothers and sisters the same if they teased him. This 
curious monkey fit lasted until a few weeks ago, but the 
idea has now quite passed out of his head. I wonder if 
this story may possible be of any use to Mr. Darwin. [So 
it seems that there are naughty little boys all over the 
world. ] 


Gizzarps oF INsEcTs.—Everyone knows that turkeys, 
fowls, geese, and many other birds that take their food by 
the peck are supplied with gizzards, and that such birds 
swallow grains of sand, small pebbles, and other hard sub- 
stances with their food. The action of the gizzard upon 
this mixture may be easily understood; the hard substances 
are made to do the duty of teeth by crushing and grinding 
the softer ones to a pulp, so that teeth in the mouth of a 
fowl would be out of place. Many who know all this may 
not be aware that several insects have gizzards too, and still 
more wonderful, the gizzards of insects are much more 
complicated affairs than those of birds. If the gizzard of 
& cricket be laid open it will be found lined with rows of 
formidable teeth—a good substitute, you will say, for the 
sand and pebbles taken into the gizzards of birds at every 
meal; and, as these teeth are permanent they no doubt save 
the possessor of them a vast deal of trouble, unless, in- 
deed, the cricket should ever be subject to the toothache. 
The gizzards of insects are not at all alike; some are lined 
with teeth, some with plates, some with horns, and some 
with bristles; but in every instance the apparatus is a very 
wonderful one. Ina pretty little beetle not uncommon in 
some localities, and with a name much longer perhaps than 
the longest to be found in the parish register, the gizzard is 


about the size of a common pin’s head, and is armed inter- ° 


nally with more than four hundred teeth; imagine what the 
number of muscles must be to set all this machinery in 
motion, and keep up its action upon the food. In some 
‘species it arobunté to many thousands.— The Fie'd. 
TRaP-pOoR SPIDERS.—These curious creatures make real 
doors to their aeesiting pieces and resent intrusion as though 
they were coiners or illicit distillers. The doors are fitted 
with solid hinges, and are genetelly so placed on a sloping 
bank that they fall to by their own weight and shut into 
the opening like a cork. Some of these spiders even make 
double doors—the first slight in texture, and covered with 
lichen or moss, so as to escape detection; the second con- 
structed for serious resistance, For these double doors, one 
of which shall open, as it were, from without and the other 
only from within, there is certainly much to be said, as the 
experience of both_men and women goes to prove. There 
is something almost pathetic as ~well’ as comical in the ac- 
count given 6f~the spiterwhich,-or perhaps we ought to 
day Who, when her first door was destroyed and her second 
threatened, was finally, captured,at her post. with her back 
set st the door, resisting with all the pwer of her legs 


this violation’of territory.—Pall Mall Gacette. 
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Epitor Forest AND SREAM:— 

The follewing donations to the Central Park Managerie 
have been received: 

One Bald Eagle, Halietus Cucocephalus, captured in Flor- 
ida; presentéd by Mrs. Capt. O. Hazard. 

One Flying Squirrel, Pteromys volucella, presented by Mr. 
Henry C. Carter. 

One Hawk, Fuleo fermoralis, hab. Chili,presented by Ernist 
F. Hoffman, M. D. 

One Turkey Buzzard, Cuthartes aura, captured in Ohio; 
presented by Mr. Cyrus J. Van Gorder. 

One Southern Fox Squirrel, Sciurus culpinus; is a pure, 
uniform, lustrous black, with ears and nose white; pre- 
sented by Mr. M. C. Lefferts. W. A. ConkKLIN, 

Director. 
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—CHAMPION EnGiisn Porter, ‘‘BELLE.”—The portrait 

of this remarkable dog, the champion of England, the win- 

ner of the great Rhiwlas Balla Field trials, elegantly en- 

graved by the Photo-lithographic Co., with pedigree and 

points, will be for sale at the Forest AND STREAM Office, 

on and after Wednesday next, December 24th. Price, $1,00, 
sent by mail. 

eo yo 

DOG ANECDOTES. 

ee 


“ing PTAIN MARRYATT and Theodore Hook were wont 

to manufacture an inexhaustible supply of anecdotes 
of animals, for the especial benefit of the English provin- 
cial papers. Perhaps their neatest anecdote was about a 
Newfoundland dog who, when called upon to fetch three 
hats of different sizes, and all at the same time, pondered 
over the job fora while and then assorting them, slipped 
one hat inside of the other until he had made a nest of hats, 
and thus achieved his task. Very possibly it was this 
same dog who, when worried by a cur of low degree, took 
the offending puppy in a most deliberate way by the nape 
of the neck, carried him to the parapet of a bridge, and 
then let him drop into the river. All schoolboys believe in 
this story, as do we, the children of a larger growth. But 
it wanted a denouement, something more, and at Jast a con 
tinuation has been vouchsafed to us, coming from a 
French source. The Newfoundland doggie stands on the 
bridge and sees his puny assailant floundering in the river 
where he has precipitated him. A tear trickles down the 
eye of the Newfoundland, for remorse is there; ‘‘and has 
not his enemy suffered enough?” says the® noble dog to 
himself. Instantly he springs off the parapet, rescues 
from drowning the very same ch/en he has himself thrown 
into the water, and brings him to the shore. Believe it? 
And why not? Is it not so written? 

Here, however, is a story of a dog, sent us by a kind lady 
correspondent from Georgia, which is very pretty. We 
produce the letter of our fair correspondent :— 

Manrrerra, Ga., November 30, 1873. 
Eprron Fores’ AnD STREAM:— 

My fa ber has an old Newfoundland dog who, when her 
last litter of puppies were born, some four years ago, was 
thought to be too old to nurse them, and when the puppies 
were quite little—as the breed was very much esteemed in 
the neighborhood—her little ones were given to various 
friends, and 1 am pleased to say that all the little fellows 
throve. Flora’s distress at losing her little family was ter- 
rible. It was not expressed by howls or noisy exclamations 
of dog-like despair, but by the most intense, quiet grief, 
which lasted more than a year. Six months ago, my 
father brought to the plantation three puppies—a terrier, 
a mastiff, and a Newfoundland, the latter a grandchild of 
Flora. All three little dogs were taken by my father out 
of the carriage and placed on the lawn back of the house. 
They commenced whimpering. Instantly Flora heard 
them, and with every evidence of solicitude went to the 
Newfoundland puppy, fondled it for a moment, then tak- 
it in her mouth, pushing aside the other little dogs, carried 
it to her kennel. She cared for the little fellow for four 
months as if it had been her own child, following the col- 
ored woman who brought the milk from the dairy until her 
little charge had had his share of milk. If she was all 
tenderness to her grandchild, she was spiteful, to a degree, 
in regard to the other young dogs. To-day Dash, her fos- 
ter son, is a fine young dog, and can take care of himself: 
Flora is a thoroughbred Newfoundland, rather small, feet 
well webbed, and was sent to my father from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. As we have a large pond on the place, 
Flora and Dash take to the water every day in summer, 
and as we live in a portion of the State where the winter 
is quite cold at times, these dogs never suffer. I trust you 
will excuse a lady’s writing ‘you on a subject our sex rarely 
indulges in, for, save Grace Greenwood, who can write dog 
quite charmingly, I am afraid it is somewhat out of our 
sphere. Very truly, s J. 

Here is another dog story, just sent to us:— 

Roosevelt Schuyler, Esq., of Staten Island, had a re- 
markably fine, unbroken, red Irish setter, which he pre- 
sented some weeks ago to an officer stationed at Fort Ham- 
ilton, L. I. The dog arrived at the fort in the morning, 
had never been there before, but that very same night the 
setter was at home in Staten Island, jumping over the gar- 
den fence and barking loudly at the house door for admit- 
The setter must - have either taken the ferryboat or 
swam the channel. 


Here is the story of courage in.a dog, as told us by an 


esteemed friend and thorough sportsman ;— 
“J was shooting quail on Land Island, some years ago, 





So 


with my dog Jack, a full-blooded black pointer. The dog 
got far ahead of me and pointed in an open field at a bevy 
of quail. Usuaily he was a very steady dog, and was such 
an excellent animal in all respects that I do not think I ever 
had to punish him. I loved Jack and my affection was re- 
turned. Well, the birds rose suddenly and I fired, killing 
four, when to my horror I found poor Jack covered with 
blood, a great many of the shot having raked him. He 
had jumped just as I had shot. I could have cried over it. 
I called tohim. Jack came up and I talked to him as I 
would have done to a human being, letting him know how 
sorry I was, and that it was all owing to my carelessness. 
Jack seemed to understand me, but went on looking up 
the game, just as staunch and confiding as ever. I made’ 
an excellent bag that day, even after my unfortunate acci- 
dent. I ought perhaps to have taken Jack straight home, 
but he seemed to say to me, ‘It’s of no consequence I as- 
sure you. It ain’t of much account.” That he was hurt was 
certain, as he could hardly move for the next three days, 
though I nursed him tenderly. Jack never lost his trust 
inme. I have always thought that Jack, besides his hunt- 
ing points, was the bravest animal I ever knew.” 


—From Nature we take the following as an instance of 
the collective instinct in animals:— 

‘- A friend of mine in this neighborhood had a small ter- 
rier and a large Newfoundland. One day a shepherd called 
upon him to say that his dogs had been seen worrying sheep 
the night before. The gentleman said there must be some 
mistake, as the Newfoundland had not been unchained. A 
few days afterwards the shepherd again called with the 
same complaint, vehemently asserting that he was positive 
as to the identity of the dogs. Consequently, the owner 
set one watch upon the kennel, and another outside the 
sheep-enclosure, directing them (in consequence of what 
the shepherd had told him) not to interfere with the action 
of the dogs. After this had been done for several nights in 
succession, the small dog was observed to come at. day- 
dawn to the place where the large one was chained; the 
latter immediately slipped his collar, and the two animals 
made straight for the sheep. Upon arriving at the enclo- 
sure the Newfoundland concealed himself behind a hedge, 
while the terrierdrove the sheep towards his ambush, and 
the fate of one of them was quickly sealed. When their 
breakfast was finished the dogs returned home, and the 
large one, thrusting his head into his collar, lay down again 
as though nothing had happened. Why this animal should 
have chosen. to hunt by stratagem"prey which it could easily 
have run down, I cannot suggest; but there can be little 
doubt that so wise a dog must have had some good reason.” 


—The following is Canon Kingsley’s charming and spirit- 
ed description of the hare, fox and fox-hound :-— 


THE HARE. 


A hare races towards us through the ferns, her great 
bright eyes full of terror, her ears aloft to catch some sound 
behind. She sees us, turns short, and vanishes into the 
gloom. ‘The mare pricks up her ears too, listens, and looks; 
but not the way the hare has gone. There is something 
more coming; y can trust the finer sense of the horse, to 
which (and no wonder) the middle age attributed the power 
of seeing ghosts and fairies impalpable to man’s gross eyes. 
Beside, that hare was not traveling in search of food. She 
was not loping along, looking around her right and left, but 
galloping steadily. She has been frightened—she has been 
put up; but what has put her up? And there, far awa 
among the firstems, rings the shriek of a startled blackbird. 
What has put him up! 

That old mare, at sight whereof your wise eyes widen till 
they are ready to burst, and your ears are first shot for- 
ward toward your nose, and then laid back with vicious 
intent. Stand still, old woman! Do you think still, after 
fifteen winters, that you can catch a fox? 


THE FOX. 


A fox it is indeed; a great dog-fox, as red as the firstems 
between which he glides. And yet his legs are black with 
fresh peat-stains. e is a hunted fox; but he has not been 
up long. : 

The mare stands like a statue; but I can feel her trem- 
bling between my knees. Positively he does not see us. He 
sits down in the middle of a ride, turns his great ears right 
and left, and then scratches one of them with his hind foot, 
seemingly to make it hear the better. Now he is up again 
and on. 

Beneath yon firs, some hundred yards away, standeth, or 
rather lieth, for it is on dead flat ground, the famous castle 
of Malepartus, which beheld the base murder of Lampe the 
hare, and many a seely soul beside. I know it well; a 
patch of sand-heaps, mingled with great holes, amid the 
twining fir-roots; ancient home of the last of the wild 
beasts. And thither, unto Malepartus safe and strong, trots 
Reinecke, where he hopes to be snug among the labyrin- 
thine windings and innumerable starting-holes, as the old 
apologue has it, of his ballium, covert-way, and donjon 
keep. Full blown in self-satisfaction he trots, lifting his 
toes delicately and carrying his brush aloft, as full of éun- 
ning and conceit as that world-famous ancestor of his, 
whose deeds of unchivalry were the delight, if not the 
model, of knight and kaiser, lady and burgher, in the Mid- 
dle Age. 

Suddenly he halts at the great gate of Malepartus; ex- 
amines it with his nose; goes on to a postern; examines 
that also, and then another and another; while I perceive 
afar, projecting from every cave’s mouth, the red and 

end of a new fir-faggot. Ah, Reinecke! sallen is thy 
conceit, and fallen thy tail therewith. Thou hast worse 
foes to deal with than Bruin the bear, or Isegrim the wolf, 
or any foolish brute whom thy great ancestor outwitted. 
Man the many-counseled has n beforehand with thee; 
and the earths are stopped. 

One moment he sits down to meditate, and scratches those 
trusty counselors, his ears, as if he would tear them off, ‘‘re- 
volving swift thoughts in a crafty mind.” 

He has settled it now. He is up and off—and at what 
apace! Out of the way, Fauns and Hamadryads, if any 
be left in the forest. hata pace! And with whata grace 
beside! , 

Oh Reinecke, beautiful thou art, of a surety, in spite of 


‘thy great naughtiness. Art thou some fallen spirit, doomed 


to be hunted for thy sins in this life, and in some future 
life rewarded for thy swiftness, and grace, ard cunning, by 
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-. ing old Mother Earth, covered as she was wi 


being made a very messenger of the immortals? Who 


knows?. Not I. . 
THE FOX-HOUND: 


The old savage ideal of beauty was the lion; type of mere 
That was succeeded by an over-civilized 
ideal, say the fawn, type of delicate grace. By cunning 
breeding and choosing, through long centuries, man has 
combined both, and has created the fox-hound, lion, and 


massive force. 


fawn in one, just as he might create noble human beings, 


did he take half as much trouble about politics (in the true 


old sense of the word) as he does about fowls. Look at 
that old hound, who stands doubtful, looking up at his 
master for advice. Look at the severity, delicacy, light- 
ness of every curve. His head is finer than a deer’s; his 
hind legs tense as steel springs; his fore-legs straight as ar- 
rows; and yet see the depth of chest, the sweep of loin, the 
breadth of paw, the mass of arm and thigh; and if you 
have an eye for form, look at the absolute majesty of his 
attitude at this moment. Majesty is the only word for it. 
If he were six feet high, instead of twenty-three inches, 
with what animal on earth could you compare him? Is it 
not a joy to sce such a thing alive? It is to me, at least. I 
should like to have one in my study all day long, as I would 
have a statue or a picture; and when Mr. Morrell gave (as 
they say) two hundred guineas for Hercules alone, believe 
the dog was well worth the money, only to look at. But I 
am a minute philosopher. 








an l 
Che Horse and the Course. 
<cctnghiestie 
—The Louisiana Jockey Club Races began at New Or- 
Jeans, on the 13th. The track was neither fast nor very 
heavy. The first race was for three-year-olds, one mile 
and th-ee quarters, club purse $500; first prize £250, 
second $100, and third, $50.. Won by Nellie by a length. 
Time 3:274; Carrington second, Fannie M. third, Falmouth 
fourth, Wanderer fifth, and Marry L. far in the rear, 


—The races at San Diego, Cal., December 3, were suc- 
cessful in every respect. The first event was a trotting 
race freé for all gentlemen’s roadsters. There were four 
entries, and all started. The race was won by Chalmers 
Scott’s Temecula Boy. Best time, 2:574. A quarter race 
was won by Mayfield’s Sleepy Charley. The third race 
was a mile dash, for two-year-olds. Three started. The 
race was won by Captain Johnson’s Regent. Time, 2:00}. 

—A race, free for all trotters and pacers, ten miles out, 
for a purse of $1,000, took place on Saturday, the 13th, 
at the Ocean View Riding Park, San Francisco. 

—The second race was for the Slocomb stakes, for two- 
year-olds, $25 entrance. There were sixty-six entries, with 
$700 added; second horse to receive $800, and the third 
horse $100. One mile, to carry three-years-olds weights. 
Nine entries came tothe scratch as follows:—Paraylee, 
Sweet Bay, Jim Alexander, Ballankeel, Larry Hart, Stam 
pede, Bonaventure and Bay Rum. They came under the 
string in the following order:—Bay Rum, Parylee, Larry 
Hart and Bariankeel. Time, 1:574. The third race was 
mile heats, for all ages. Club purse, $500. First horse to 
receive $400 and second $100. There were cight entries:— 
Port Leonard, Tom Aiken, Tom Leathers, Ramesis, Quar- 
termaster, Cape Race, Romping Girls andIOU. Tom 
Aiken was withdrawn, leaving seven to contest. Port Leo- 
nard won the heat easily, beating Cape Race by two lengths, 
with all the others on the wrong side of the distance flag. 
Time, 1:56. The second heat was also won by Port Leo- 
nard in 2:234, which was little more than ¢ walk around. 
It excited little interest. 

—The Toronto Sporting Times calls attention to the fact 
that the entries for the Canadian Derby close on the first of 
next Jaunary. The stake itself will prove a rich prize, and 
to American breeders of thorough-bred stock it presents an 
unequalled medium for advertising their youngsters. Nearly 
every colt entered from Kentucky the last year was sold to 
Canadian turfmen, and at prices away up high in the cen- 
tums. We ask the horsemen of old Kentucky and the 
many spirited ones who so worthily represent the Northern 
States to liberally respond to the invite, and Ict us havea 
three year old contest on the shores of Kempenfeldt Bay in 
July next that will be worth travelling many a hundred 
miles to see. 

Entries can be made to this office or to the Secretary at 
Barrie, T. W. Simpson, Esq. 

—A meet of the Quorn hounds at Melton, England, isa 
sight, once seen, never to be forgotten. At an ordinary meet- 
ing and a good scent day, some of the best society in Europe 
may be found at the Old Club. 

Many Americans can testify with what kindness and ele. 
gant mounts they have been received. The numbers of 
ladies and gentlemen that assemble at a meet of the Quorn 
hounds, is almost incredible, the number, however, on one 
occasion was between three and six hundred, superbly 
mounted and dressed in the pink of hunting costumes. 


- Hunting-the fox on horseback with a splendid pack of fast 


speeded: hounds ahead, is generally acknowledged by all 
cavalry officers in the world to be the best training and pri- 
mary school-of:the cavalryman. A correspondent of the 


' London Fisld writes an account of the first day with the 


Quorn. We qucte:— 


A brilliant opening day with the Quorn has ges the ball 
rollmg for the season. Such a morning!—fitto make a 
man jump out of his saddle, as many did in very first 
burst, and showed the ardour of their affection embrac- 
e dew of 
the morning! A gay and happy crowd wended their ‘way 
to Kirby Gate, where, by-the-bye, there is a gate no longer, 


and Her Majesty's subjects are no longer subject to that op-, 


noxious impost which is an insult to a free country. What 
# flood of memory rushes over one as we try to count t 
men and true who have met at the world-known 


trysting place, and having raced over Leicestershire’s fair 
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of nature makes the world akin.” 



















the Quorn county, almost as well known as Kirby Gate 
itself, and whose top, as we approach, is black over with 






few minutes to tighten up girths and get ready, and five 


sound of the horn whose first note proclaims a welcome 
“Gone away” in the ear of every sportsman present. A 
mile is got over, and it looks like settling down fur a run, 
but up go their heads, and thinking he may have doubled, 
Tom Firs takes his hounds back. Crash again true to 
cover! Out goes another over the same line and to the 
same spot. Now allis over once more. An ugly drain, 
almost as long as the Thames tunnel, has spoilt our sport, 
but a terror is handy, and a right good one he is, for, like 
the witches in Macbeth, ‘‘in thunder, lightning, and in hail,” 
he bolts the brace of foxes we had brought there in fine 
style, and notwitkstanding the elements, the pack stuck to 
one, and after running him round inaring, pulled him 
down, not far away, just as the clouds broke, after one of 
the heaviest storms we have seen this year. The digging 
and boltivg business always swallows a lot of time, and it 
was near upon two o’clock before we started for Adams’ 
Gorse, which surely ought to be a perfect paradise for foxes. 
At any rate, three or four seem to regard it as such, for they 
soon moved ahead, and after we got clear away, anvther 
tried the same dodge, but was not equally successful, and 
he had to make the best use of his legs, in doing which he 
gave us a pretty gallop over such a country!—all grass and 
such lovely fences that it was quite a disappointment to 
find, after going about twenty minutes thus, we had got 
back to Old Gurtree. However, so it was, and there we 
finished our first day with the Quorn. 

How Moca Work A Horse can Do.—At a meeting of 
the British Association at Dublin, Mr. Charles Bianconi of 
Canpel read a paper relative to his extensive car establish- 
ment, after which a gentleman stated that at Pickforod’s 
the great English carriers, they could not work a horse 
more then ten miles a day, and wished Mr. Bianconi’s opin- 
ion on the subject. Mr. B. stated that he found by experi- 
ence, he could better work a horse eight miles a day for 
six days in the week, than six miles a day for seven days. 
By not working on Sunday, he effected a saving of twelve 
per cent. Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on this point is of the 
highest importance, for he has over nine hundred horses 
working sixty-seven conveyances, which daily travel 4,244 
miles. It is also the result of forty-three years’ experience. 
—Scientific American. 


Che Magazines. 


THE MEXICAN DONKEY AND HIS 
DRIVER. 





LER Ish 
HE only carts ever employed at Mazatlan, are rude, 
heavy, lumbering contrivances, each drawn by a 
single mule or donkey—poor, patient, enduring creatures, 
without whom the Mexicans could not exist, and who have 
certainly solved the problem of how to do the largest 
amount of work on the smallest amount of food. Over 
rough roads, almost untenable by the foot of man, these 
powerful and intelligent beasts carry their heavy burdens, 
plodding carefully and always safely over the most danger- 
ous places, rewarded only by the croppings of the roadside, 
or occasionally by a handful of dried cornstalks, at the end 
of the days’ journey. Yet I would not have it understoad 
that the Mexican is cruel to his beast; on the contrary, he 
drives him by words rather than the whip, and a good 
understanding always seems to exist between the animal 
and his master. I one day witnessed an incident illustra- 
tive of this fact. A little mule, drawing a big cart laden 
with boxes of wine, in turning the corner of a street cam: 
into too close quarters with a post placed there to protect 
the sidewalk, and had a the vehicle to a sudden 
stand. The driver, instead of lashing the animal and curs- 
ing him, as is too often the case in San Francisco, in the 
most unconcerned manner took out a cigarette, lighted it, 
leaned against the nearest door post, and began to smoke; 
in the intervals of the puffs chafting his donkey, and laugh- 
ing good ee at his attempts to free himself from 
his position. I should translate what he said as something 
like—‘‘You area pretty fellow; a nice mess you are in; 
don't ask me to help you; get out of it.as. you best ean; ’m 
in no hurry,” etc., etc.—laughing all the time as the donkey 
ulled and pulled about enough to break the post down. 
The poor liftle animal seemed to understand all that was 
said to him, and cocked his ears with a most knowing ex- 
pression; then in a moment lowering them suddenly, he 
seemed to comprehend the difficulty. Forcing his cart 
vackward, he gave a sudden turn, pulled himself free 
of the post, and marched, triumphantly on with his 
load—his. master shortly following, lighting “another 
cigarette, and applauding the casas cameo 
ed, too, and walking over to the driver, emy 
hand to him, saying: ‘‘Bravo! old fellow, that’s better than 
beating him.” y for ot, however, he did not understand 
English, so 1 tried Spanish; however, he understood this 
still less, and I concluded to try no more, so he offered me 
a cigarette, gave the usual salute of * Adios, Sefior,” and 
went lazily and merrily up the street after his brave little 
mule.—Overland Montily. 





Ixp1an Agrows.—The Indians who congregated at Sum- 
mit Soda Springs, summer after summer, whether from 


Utah or California, employed in arrow-head making every 
variety of flint rok, of: slate, spar, and obsidian. or voleanic 


glass. The larger heads were made of slate and obsidian, 
which materials served also for spear-heads, used formerly 


pastures, have gone long ago tothe happy hunting grounds! 
‘But what is up?” exclaims one an‘ all, as a rapidly in- 
creasing group gathers around the ‘worthy niaster of the 
pack, and, on breaking through the crowd, we spy a dozen 
bareheaded old fellows, with eyes intent upon the most in- 
telligent of their number, who, in words which smack 
strongly of native eloquence, is presenting a silver hunting 
horn to Mr. Coupland, as a token of their esteem and ap- 
preciation of his efforts to show sport. Truly ‘‘one touch 


The hunting field is not the arena for speeches; and a few 
hasty words, but expressing a great deal, tall from the lips 
of the M. F. H., and a pleasing little episode is completed 
which will stand out as a red-letter day amongst all those 
interested in the transaction. ‘‘They’re off!” cries the ex- 
cited pedestrians, many a one of whom buttons up his coat 
for a three mile run across to Old Gurtree, a landmark in 


good people, who command a fine view on every side. A 


hundred horsemen are tearing across the field to the ringing 










































































in spearing fish, and commonly from two to four inches 
long. Obsidian seems to have been better adapted for all 
sorts of heads than any other materia]. . It could bé shaped 
with less risk 6f breaking in the process, and could be chip- 
ped with flint toa Snuoh sharper edge and point. ‘The 
points of some of the small obsidian heads gathered by the 
writer are so keen, even after long burial or surface floating, 
that a slight pressure will«drive. them into the skin of the 
finger. greatest number of small arrow-heads found, 
as well as the larger proportidn of chips, consisted of the 
flints, including jasper and e, variously and beautifully 
colored and marked; of obsidian, of chalcedony, of smoky 
quartz, aud feldspar; vary rarely of quartz crystal, and in 
only one instance of cornelian. 

The workmen seem to have had more difficulty in making 
them, for they are often found broken and imperfect. This 
was due not alone to their size, but also chiefly to the dif- 
ference in material when the small vein rocks were used, 
these breaking with a less even fracture, and being full of 
flaws. Persistence in the use of such uncertain material, 
when obsidian was so much. better adapted to the pee 
and equally abundant, would seem to have been dictated 
by a rudimental taste for the beautiful. 

A collection of the jasper, agate, chalcedony, and crystal 
chips and heads presents.a very pretty mixture of colors, 
and the tints and markings of these handsome rocks could 
not have ipfluenced their selection by the Indians, who 
spent upon their manipulation an infinite amount of care 
and patience. Here is the tip of a beautifully cut jasper 
head. We can fancy the chagrin of the Indian maker 
when an unlucky blow from his stone implement, or an un- 
suspected flaw in the flint, caused it to break off. In one 
instance several fragments of the same head of this material 
were found and fitted together. There is some reason to 
suppose that the selection of the above materials may occa- 
sicnally have been decided by the superstitions attribution 
to them of occult qualities. Nearly all aboriginal -tribes, 
and even some civilized races, have attached a peculiar 
sancity and potency to certain stones, and the Chinese to 
this day give a religious significance to the jade. Itis un- 
certain, however, to ‘what extent such notions obtained 
among and influenced the simple savages of California.— 
Overland Monthly. ’ 


Seemnc VouTarRe.——Many ‘stories are told of the impor- 
tunate who came from far and near to.see Voltaire, the in- 
tellectual wonder of his eentury. None better.than the 
following, which I never met in English: One day an un- 
known person demanded to see*the lord.of Fernex. .‘‘Tell 
him that Iam not here,” shouted Voltaire. ‘‘But I hear 
him,” urged the stranger. ‘Tell him Iam ill, then,” ‘I 
will feel his pulse; Iam in that business.” ‘’Tell him I’m 
dead.” ‘Pll bury him; it won’t be first one either; Iam a 
doctor.” ‘‘Well,” exclaimed Voltaire, “that’s an obstinate 
mortal; let him come in. Now, sir, do you take me for a 
strange animal?” “Yes, sir, for the Phenix.” ‘Do you 
know, then, sir, that it costs twelve sols to see me?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly; here are twenty-four; Ill come again to-morrow.” 
Voltaire was disarmed, and lavished all manner of polite- 
ness upon his visitor.—Ralph Keeler, Harper’s Magazine. 


Auswers Jo Correspondents. 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information.as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating loculities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instruciions as to outfits, im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses; remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, ete. All branches of the sporisman’s craft will receive 

attention. Anonymous Communications net Noticed. 








SpAnieL, Detroit, Mich.—Which is the most useful dog on all birds, 
the pointer or the setter? Ans. The setter. 

J. H. 8., Philadelphia—Where can I procure some boiled sil«x and hair 
salmon lines? Ans. At Andrew Clerk & Co’s. 48 Maiden Lane, or Pritch- 
ard Bros., 94 = ulton street. 

SpneRicaL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Otis LeRoy & Co., 26 Water street, 
will supply you by the bag. 

Cue. Jackson, Schooner Potosi.—You can get the leggings of C. Field 
& Co., 735 Broadway. Caribou hide by all means. 

R. L. N.—I have a valuable setter bitch, but she sheds her hairawfully? 
What can I do to stop it? Ans. A weak solution of cantharides .and 
water rubbed in well, will. effectually prevent the hair from falling out. 

Ho.serton.—Why do you call the Hare a Rabbit in your paper? Ane. 
Because these animals are commonly known as rabbits, and few persons 
would know what we were talking of if we culled them anything-else. 

F. W. Ciarxez, Paterson.—A 10: bore will chamber five; put. in-three 
layers. Eley’s concentrated cartridges are best. Askfor buckshot. A 
smooth bore gun will shoot a ball very accurately for ashort distance, 
say 50 yards. , 

Mitts, Creedmoor.—Yoa will find the auswers and all particulars in 
Forest AND STREAM October 16th. Over 600 yards, target 6 feet high 
by 12 wide; bull’s eye.4 feet square.; centre, 6 feet. - 

Brant, Fishkill, New. York.—What is the proper charge for a No. 9 
bore gun for geese shooting? Ans. 5 drachms of powder, 102: anda 


| half of No. 1 or B. shot. } 


Winter Camp.—Several times in our columne we. haye recommended 
Gail Borden’s condensed coffee, meats, milk, as exceedingly desirable, 
and to these who have usedthem, almost indispensable to a camp ontfit.. 
They are among those things that have to be Known to be appreciated. 
See advertisements in recent numbers of ForEst AND STREAM. 

L.H. Bows, M.D., New York.—We. have published several ‘letters 
from Maryland on quail shooting. Almost’ anywhere: on’ the eastern 
shore of Maryland, in Anne Arundel and Calvert county. | You, will be 
able to ascertain the exact particnlars from the Captain of the steamboat. 
Go to Baltimore, take steamer down the Chesapeake. 

Forma, Brooklyn —1. Orange county, Florida,” on Lake Monroe, St. 
Johns river, is the healthiest and most desirable part of Florida for culti- 
vating oranges. ‘The principal:towns are Mell: nvilleand Orlando. The 
population of the county is about)3,000. Write to W, H. McDonald, Sand- 
ford, Orange county, Fla. 2. No, sir., 3. 10.bore, 28 inch barrels, 4; $75. 

Nerigon, Alton, Il.—The large game of the Nepigon region ‘fs con- 
fined to the carftbou and black bear’ The fi ing ‘animals number 
several varieties. “ Rabbits (hares) and. ruffefl ‘grouse are yery abundant. 
Wild: fowl very scarce: at. all; times,-no,feed for them. A few. pigeons. 


i waltedsh in greatest possible 
Eee ea le of July. 
Wincxon, Boston, Mass.—Wherd ‘ean''T find ‘bine end green winged 


teal shooting? Ans, You will have'to go/ati this" lute seagonsto the rice 
plantations of South Carolina, on: the bay, side: of, the. Hunting islands, 
just opposite St. Helena. In September there area good many on the 
shores of Delaware. Their flesh is very delicate and excellent eating, as 
their principal food is the seed of the reedvatid rite. Bh SAIC; 

8. H. V., Washington, D.C.—Effects! of lightning on the metals are 
very curious. The French Academy of Sciences have deveted:censider 
able attention to this subject. We find.in their annals the fact, recorded 
that a woman. having a purse with pieces of silver and gold, was struck, 
and that the metallic pieces went through - ctrions perforinantes. 
Silver was vaporised. and. coated’ the: gold coin,-and ‘comple.e fasion of 
thetwo metéls had taken place. | Strange to say, (the woman was un- 
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To Correspondents. 
Seeeespeeeres 


All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THe ForEST AND STREAM PuB- 
Lisninec Company. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 
WArticles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with uareful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 


may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 
We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 


money remitted to us is lost. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 
CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 


ENGLAND VS. AMERICA—CHALLENGE 
TO OWNERS OF POINTERS AND SET- 


TERS. 


E take especial interest in publishing the following 
letter from Mr. Price, of Bala, North Wales, the 
owner of the famous pointer ‘‘Belle,” with the sanction of 
the Rev. Cumming Macdona. As yet we have had no prac- 
tical trials or field tests of pointers and setters in the United 
States. Yet there are many gentlemen sportsmen, who 
own first class American bred dogs, who would be willing 
to enter their animals for these tests in the field. Prize 
dogs are very handsome to look at and expatiate upon, but 
the only true criterion is public performance on the ground. 
We must here call the attention again of English sports- 
men and boating men to this fact, Why have we invariably 
to cross the Atlantic to enter into trials of speed, endur- 
ance, and breed? But in this particular instance the liber- 
ality of the challenge is characteristic of the gentle- 
men concerned. We would suggest to Mr. Price and Mr. 
Macdona that they should pay us a visit. We will promise 
birds such as the pinnated grouse and quail ad libitum. As 
to the ground, the open prairie would be the most desir- 
able location :— 


Great WESTERN Hote., Birmingham, Eng. ? 
November 29th, 1873. § - 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

We are pleased to hear that our respected cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic are beginning to take an interest 
in field trials on game for pointers and setters, the newest, 
and by many thought the most interesting of all our British 
sports, and in order to give these sportsmen in America, 
who have taken up shooting dogs, an opportunity of seeing 
the best animals perform that England can produce, Mr. 
Macdona and myself will be glad to make a friendly match 
against any pointers or setters now in America; not Eng- 
lish dogs; imported for the purpose—these we can run at 
home—but dona fide American animals. If the owners of 
the American team consent to run in England, we will 
gladly pay expenses, and in this case a well known sports- 
man and master of fox hounds, Sir Watkin William Wynn, 
of Wynnstay, will lend the requisite ground and game. I 
should propose that a double match, brace against brace, 
should first be run off, then two single matches to follow. 
I would suggest as the English,judge the name of Viscount 
Combermere, a well known arbitrator at field trials, and a 
renowned sportsman. Also, the 18th and 14th of August 
next az the date for running off the match, and, if pre- 
ferred, two brace from each country can take part in it. 

Your obedient servant, R. L. Price. 

Belle, the champion pointer of England, is a liver and 

white bitch, pupped June 28th, 1870, by Lerd Henry Ben 
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tick’s Ranger out of his dog Grouse, and is the champion field 
trial dog of his day. She was first in the Rhiwlas Stakes 
for all aged pointers and setters, beating Mr. Macdona’s 
Ranger, Mr. Llewellen’s Countess and Flax, Mr. Statter’s 
Rob Roy, &c. Appended are the points she made in the 
Rhiwlas Stakes :-— 

VALLE OF POINTS WHEN PERFECT. 


20 | | 15 
Pace and Pointing, 
| style of | (style an 
| Hunting. steadiness) 
| in 


| | 5 1 
| Drawing 
| on game 
. or 
Belle. |2%| 20 | 1 | 10| 
We call the attention of the following gentlemen to the 
above challenge:—Colonel Trigg, of Glasgow, Kentucky, 
Mr. George Taylor, of Virginia; Dr. Myers, of Savannah; 
Mr. Stephen Whitney, of Morristown, New Jersey; Mr. R. 
Robinson, of Brooklyn; Mr. Eyrich, of Mississippi; Mr. 
Raymond, of New Jersey; Mr. Scott Rodman, of New 
Jersey, and Colonel Knight, of Wisconsin. The portrait 


of ‘‘Belle’” can be seen at this office. 
a or 
OPEN AIR STIMULANTS. 


A N earnest and sympathetic friend, whose contributions 

frequently delight and instruct the readers of Forrest 
AND STREAM, addresses us privately in these truthful and 
outspoken words :— 

‘*T look to manly and womanly sports, and to the culti 
vation of natural tastes, for the only corrective to the pre- 
sent dissipated manner in which the self-indulgent of both 
sexes seek, in lavish and extravagant customs and ways 
that enervate mind and body, the interest and occupation 
that fail always, and leave days of pleasure-seeking to come 
up in memory as disappointments only. Horatio Seymour 
once said tome: ‘ Nature never disappoints us; her mys- 
teries when unravelled are always pleasant, and as one 
grows old, natural tastes grow more and more congenial, as 
artificial life is seen to be unsatisfying.’ Your paper, as 
now conducted, is leading in this recoil from the whirl and 
press of city life, and the first to enjoy it will be the men 
who are most mentally driven. The shade and rest of the 
wild wood, the quiet impressions given by all that appeals 
to eye and ear, are as grateful after care and haste as a 
snug harbor is in a tempest; and many human wrecks 
would be saved did more men cool their brains in forest 
springs, who now cool their ‘coppers’ with drinks in a line 
at Delmonico’s. I think, as life driven by steam, electri- 
city, and stimulants, becomes more complex, the reaction 
to quiet life will gain power; and fortunate are those men 
who turn in time to the rest Mother Earth still gives—for- 
tunate those, when they go to the quiet whence none re- 
turn, who do not hold on to folly to the end.” 

Although these thoughts were written for private ear 
alone, they explain so charmingly and so concisely the phi. 
losophy of life, that we fain would print them. And when 
we speak of life, we do not mean evistence—for that is 
something too hard to bear at times—but that quickening 
of those higher impulses, passions and intelligencies, inborn 
in men, which alone makes true enjoyment here and happi- 
ness hereafter. And what is the fulness of this enjoyment 
but heaithful vigor of body and mind? Such condition 
neither needs nor craves artificial stimulants. No super- 
heated steam is required to run the physical machine. 
Out-door exercise supplies all the nerve-power necessary. 
It kills the morbid craving of debauched stomachs, and 
changes the desire for alcoholic stimulants to a repugnance 
which revolts at taste, sight and smell thereof. It eradi- 
cates disease and throws it off with the natural foul secre- 
tions of the body. - The system, surcharged with health, 
with all its functions in vigorous play, may well exult over 
and despise that casual factitious force which ‘‘rum” be- 
gets. There is something noble and grand in the fibrous, 
sinewy structure of the brawny backwoodsman who swings 
his axe, or the voyageur who poles his batteau, hour after 
hour from one week’s end to another. Grog won’t hurt 
them. They may take their gill at hourly intervals, but 
exercise, perspiration and fresh air will counteract its 
deleterious effects. Perhaps, and doubtless, if they con- 
tinued its use, evil results would follow; but the fact is, 
the disposition to drink decreases with each succeeding day 
of labor; the intervals of desire and indulgence become 
less frequent until it is lost altogether. Most woodsmen 
will use liquor if they have it with them; but if they have 
it not, they cease to feel its loss after a short period of 
abstinence. In the winter-camps of the hardy lumbermen 
no strong drink is permitted; yet no one feels or complains 
of the deprivation. There is a glow of health and hardi- 
hood pervading all these lusty men to that degree, that when 
they.gaze with full unflinching eye into each other’s ruddy 
faces, they feel the mettle of their manhood and rejoice in 
mutual and self-respect. Thisis the triumph and exultation 
of ‘‘minds conscious of rectitude.” Vileness and depravity 
can scarcely exist in the free atmospl:ere of the wild wood. 
The associations are all purifying and ennobling. Give us 
public parks, beautiful flowers and wide-extending lawns, 
and wickedness will skulk away from the light into its 
darksome reeking recesses. Give the people exercise. In- 
struct them all, rich and poor, and give them facilities for 
the practice of those pastimes which compel out-door ex- 
ercise. Teach the intemperate to flee to the woods for es- 
cape from the power that enthrals. Tell them to seek new 
fields of recreation and change from the pestiferous atmos- 
phere of debauching indulgence, and when they have 
thrown off the weight that deadens the intellect, depraves 
the taste, vitiates the blood, and shrinks the muscles, fully 
restored, they will rise up and call you blessed. This 
remedy is more certain and effective than inebriate asylums. 


AGASSIZ. 


—__~>——_ a 
7 died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Sunday 
last, the 13th of December, Louis John Rudolph 
Agassiz, who was born at Motiers, near Neufchftel, Switz- 
erland, May 28th, 1807. His life and history, the various 
strides he made, until he stood the toremost in the world 
for ichthyological and almost cosmical knowledge, may be 
thus briefly mentioned: At eleven, Agassiz commenced 
his studies at the Gymnrsium of Bicnne, and four years 
afterwards entered the College of Lausanne. In 1824 he 
went to Zurich, and applied himself to medical instruction 
for two years. Then he moved to Heidelberg, combining 
his anatomical physiological pursuits with that of zoology. 
In 1827 he was matriculated in the Munich University. 
Here he studied under such illustrious men as Schil- 
ling, Déllinger, Martius, Oken, and Fuchs. While a stu- 
dent, Spix, a distinguished zodlogist, who had in charge 
under Professor Martius, the publication of the ichthyo- 
logical portion of a work on Brazil, suddenly died, and the 
work was confided to Agassiz, and almost instantly the 
young scientist assumed a marked position. Here he 
abandoned all idea of making a profession of medicine, and 
from that time devoted himself to the study of icthyology 
and kindred topics, though graduating with the highest 
distinction as Doctor of Medicine. He now commenced 
studying the fish of the Danube and the fossil forms in the 
fresh water deposits of Europe, continuing without inter- 
mission during a period of ten years the most laborious 
researches, frequenting all the European museums in quest 
of specimens for study and comparison. In Paris he was 
fortunate in becoming acquainted with Cuvier and Hum- 
boldt, the former having expressed his admiration for the 
accurate and artistic sketches of fish and fossils furnishe 
by Agassiz. In 1833, Agassiz commenced the publication 
of his wonderful folio in five volumes on fossil fish. This 
work was met by the applause of the world, and the title 
L.L.D. by the Universities of Dublin and Edinburgh, was 
conferred on him. Numerous monographs followed, and 
from 1833 to 1840 he published many exhaustive works on 
the fish and shells of the present and past eras. During 
the summers of most of these years, amid the Alps, Agassiz 
studied the glacial phenomena, embodying the results of 
researches in two works. In 1846, Agassiz, in order to fa- 
miliarize himself with the natural history and zoology of 
this country, visited the United States, completing a rapid 
survey in about a year, and lectured before the Lowell In- 
stitute, repeating his lectures in many of the principal 
cities. In 1847 the Scientific School in Cambridge was 
committed to his charge, starting with but a few pupils. 
His health suffering, in 1852 he accepted a position at the 
Medical College in Charleston, S. C., remaining there for 
two years, when he returned to Boston. Sometime in 1850 
he commenced the preparation of his ‘‘Contributions to 
the Natural History of the United States,” this work being 
published principally by the aid given by citizens of New 
York. The opening of Agassiz’s Natural History School 
at Penikese, due to the munificence of Mr. Anderson, was 
an occurrence of but a few monthsago. What brilliant 
discoveries, what bright promises of future wonders to the 
world, might not have been expected trom this source? 
But it was not to be. Perhaps an over-tasked brain helped 
to carry away this great man, in the midst of his most use- 
ful years. There are but few men in this world who can 
take Agassiz’s place. He will rank with Owen, with Wag- 
ner, with Muller, with Liebig, Cuvier, and Humboldt, as 
having exercised the greatest influences on the progress of 
modern science, and America may be proud to have in- 
duced such a man as Agassiz to have dwelt in her midst, 
so that her people might listen to him as to a great teacher. 
Unlike the conquests of the material world, which leave no 
traces a few years hence, what Agassiz has achieved in 
science must remain forever. Mr. Disraeli’s words lately 
spoken at Glasgow are pertinent on the occasion of this brief 
notice of Agassiz. The ex-Premier of England said: ‘‘How 
much has happened in these fifty years—a period more re- 
markable than any, I will venture to say, in the annals of 
mankind? Iam not thinking of the rise and fall of em- 
pires, thechange of dynasties, the establishment of Gov- 
ernments. I am thinking of those revolutions of science 
which have had much more effect than any political 
causes, which have changed the position and prospects of. 
mankind more than all the conquests and all the codes and 
all the legislators that ever lived.” 
ee 
THE ENGLISH SALMON HARVEST. 
—— 
T is most gratifying to learn, from no less an authority 
than the London Times, of the marked improvement in 
the yield of salmon caught in the English, Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish waters. If in an economic sense alone, the in- 
creased supply of food had added immensely to the welfare 
of the English pecple, this augmentation deserves additional 
notice from the fact that it is to the English fishermen, the 
gentlemen who fish for pleasure and not for profit, that this 
development of the fish is due. The London Times dis- 
tinctly states that it is to the individual exertions of anglers, 
that the laws in regard to preserving the salmon have not 
only been originated in England but have been enforced, 
and from being some few years ago a fishery of no great 
importance, it promises to-day to be a source of great 
wealth to the country at large. 

The Scotch yield of salmon was wonderfully productive. 
The number of boxes, each box containing 112 Ibs. of 
Scotch salmon received in London last year, was 30,181; 
the year before it was 24,464 boxes. The largest salmon 
taken north of the Cheviot Hills weighed 64 pounds. 
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Salmon of from 30 to 40 pounds were numerous. The 
salmon fisheries in England and Wales have been more 
than ordinarily remunerative: The Severn River claims 
the heaviest fish, one of 78 pounds, but this is not quite 
authenticated, though several of 60, and many of 50 pounds 
were captured. In the Usk, called the Premier angling 
water of England, one angler in a single day caught 26 fish 
weighing 280 lbs. Inthe Hampshire Avon, fish of 37 pounds 
have been taken. In the Eden and Derwent, the runs of 
fish have been quite large, some weighing over 40 pounds. 

In Ireland the take of salmon in the estuaries and lower 
waters have been unusually productive, and Billingsgate 
Fish Market has been bountifully supplied from this source. 
The largest Irish salmon weighing 58 pounds was caught 
in the Shannon, a fish in the Suir was second, being only a 
pound less in weight. The Ballyshannon fisheries yielded 
many more tons of fish than on any preceeding year. 

These fine results as we have before stated, are dueto the 
exertions of the anglers. In proof of this, as early as 1860, 
the Royal Commissioners fairly and fully acknowledged 
angler’s rights, and stated the obligations they were under 
to the private salmon fishermen, for advice as to how the sal- 
mon should be best protected, and their number increased. 

Such results as recorded are most pleasant for us to pub- 
lish. The Forest AND STREAM endeavors to inculcate this 
idea, ‘‘ that a practical knowledge of natural history must of 
necessity underlie all talents which combine to make the perfect 
sportsman.” 

Whether a man has a rod or a gun in his hand, if he is a 
true sportsman, he looks to the protection of the birds, 
beasts or fish, which afford him amusement. It isnolonger 
pardoxical to state that the destroyer of the game is its true 


preserver. 
Oo 


CUBA, ORNITHOLIGICALLY. 
_— 
ITH war and war’s alarums the FoREsT AND 
STREAM has little to do. Our province is a more 
peaceful one. Now that the chances are many that a set- 
tlement with Spain in regard to Cuba will be managed by 
protocols, memoranda and notes, more or less windy, in- 
stead of by shot shell, and bayonets, we rejoice in the fact. 
Nevertheless, should we have come to blows, what a gal- 
lant regiment could have been furnished from our own 
sun-browned and weather-stained subscribers, whose ex- 
perience in arms and in the field would make a formidable 
reinforcement for those who strike for human rights and 
liberty. 

Some time ago, when writing about the English conflict 
with the Ashantees, we remarked that now-a-days the natu- 
ralist and the soldier walked togetber with martial stride, 
and that often the man of war and the devotee of science 
were found in one and the same individual. Some of our 
own people might have perhaps gloated over the possible 
possession of fields studded thick with the golden sugar- 
cane, or revel in the idea of owning the Vuelta Abajo dis- 
trict, with its plantations of fragrant tobacco. We took, 
however, a more placid, less ambitious view, and only 
thought of the birds, fishes and beasts, of all those rich 
treasures to be acquired by the sportsman and the natural- 
ist. Quien sabe? Perhaps it was the more philosophical 
way of looking at the question. Strange it is, how men ex- 
amine things from diverse and various standpoints. 

During the midst of the excitement a distinguished natu- 
ralst said to us, ‘“‘It is very terrible to think of war and its 
consequences, but honestly I shall be delighted if we get 
Cuba. There are at least some half dozen birds in that 
beautiful island I have been wanting to study for years. 
Now Ramon de la Sagra is good authority, and his book in 
its way is quite exhaustive in regard to the birds, fishes 
and animals of the Pearl of the Antilles, but as Cuba seems 
likely some day or other to be ours, it is only a question of 
time. I trust to spend a winter there and to indulge in my 
ornithological tastes, and I hope even to add another page 
to the book of American birds.” 

Cuba possesges innumerable birds of varied plumage and 
character. Situated in the tropics, the island contains 
many birds common to both North and South America. 
Gosse’s admirable book on the Birds of Jamaica will about 
cover the whole ornithological ground, though there are 
several special birds native to Cuba not found in Gosse’s 
work. Of reptiles Cuba has many, but no poisonous 
snakes. Alligators abound. Iguanas are found, and on 
her coast are numerous fish and all varieties of turtles. 

Of animals, save those introduced by foreigners, there 
are hardly any. What says the old chronicler of Colum- 
bus: ‘‘The Admiral disembarked and approached two 
houses; in one he found a dog who never barked, (gae nun- 
ca ladro.”) Oveida says Columbus found no four-footed 
animal, save dogs, and they gave out no sound. The same 
authority tells however of the peculiar rabbits which 
abounded at the period of its discovery, and méitions that 
the natives called them Quemi-Mohuy-Cori-Ayre, and 
Quabonquinares. These ruminants were varieties of the 
Agouti, which species has been almost exterminated in the 
West Indies. If the mammifers are wanting, the birds 
are found in wonderful variety. Ramon de la Sagra gives 
over 128 varieties. 

Of course do not wish to anticipate matters, but we be- 
lieve the time is not far distant when some adventurous 
sportsman with naturalistic tendencies will give to a nu- 
merous public through the medium of Forrest AnD STREAM 
a glowing description of what is the game in our new ac- 
quisition, Cuba, and where such are to found, with inter- 
esting data as to their habits. There is no doubt but that 
many a gap in the ornithological museum will some day be 

filled. 





FLOGGING HUNTING DOGS. 


, Cee 
HERE are many sportsmen who own hunting dogs 

(we don’t refer to hounds) who ought by all means to 
break them themselves. The system of halloing, speak- 
ing coarsely, and whipping for the slightest offence is 
much to be regretted. Sportsmen must recollect that when 
teaching a thoroughbred pointer or setter, they are dealing 
with an animal gentleman. No sportsman should attempt 
to break a yearling dog unless he is possessed of a fair 
even temperament, and has absolute control over himself. 
To castigate a puppy two minutes after he has committed 
a gross error in the field would be absurd, as his latent nat- 
ural instinct is almost instantly lost for the time being; but 
if he is whipped atthe time the fault is committed, the 
puppy will at once know for what he has been chastised 


On no account whip him more than once a day, and then 
severely, as if youcontinue to lash him for every mistake 
he commits his dumb instinct gets mixed, and the puppy 
remains the same as when you started his schooling, only 
that you have cowed him and injured his temper. What 
is the first principle of dog-breaking ? It can be answered 
in a few words—simply to bring out the dormant instinct 
of the animal. How is it to be accomplished? By teach- 
ing him his A B C first. Accustom the puppy to the 
sound of your voice; throw him a glove, etc., and tell him 
quietly, always in a low tone, to fetch it; make him your 
companion, but never be familiar—the familiarity should 
always be on the puppy’s side; treat him with decision and 
promptness, not harshness, as his delicate organization will 
not admit of it. A clever writer on.this subject, Mr, St. 
John, says: ‘“‘Every dog with an average share of good 
sense and temper is so eager for his master’s approbation 
that he will exert himself to the utmost to obtain it; and if 
this fact were constantly kept in mind, the breaker-in of 
dogs need seldom have recourse to flogging. Indeed, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that five dogs out of six 
may be completely broken in without a blow, and that, 
generally speaking, quiet, patient reasoning with a dog is 
all that is requisite to secure his obedience and attention. 
I know that this is quite contrary to the opinion of most 
dog-breakers, who think that nothing can be done without 
a heavy whip and loud rating. But one thing at least is 
certain, that When you do punish a dog you should do it 
soundly, and only when you catch him ‘red hand’—in fla- 
grante delicto. He cannot then mistake why you flog him.” 
Dogs have also a great deal of jealousy in their disposi- 
tions, and even this may be made to assist in their educa- 
tion, as it makes them strive to outdo each other. Every 
clever dog is especially unwilling that any of his compan- 
ions should possess a greater share of his master’s favor 
than himself. One of my dogs could not be induced to 
hunt in company with another, of whose advances in my 
good graces he was peculiarly jealous. There was no 
other quarrel between them. When Rover saw that a cer- 
tain young doz was to accompany me, he invariably re- 
fused to go out; and although at other timeg one of the 
most eager dogs for sport that I ever possessed, nothing 
would induce him to go out with his young rival. He also 
showed his jealousy by flying at him and biting him on 
every possible occasion, where he could do so unobserved. 
At last, however, when the young dog had grown older 
and discovered that his own strength was superior to that 
of his tyrant, he flew upon poor Rover and amply re- 
venged all the ill treatment which he had received at his 
hands. Although dogs form such strong attachments to 
man, they seldom appear to feel any great degree of friend- 
ship for each other. Occasionally, however, a couple of 
dogs will enter intoa kind of compact to assist each other 
in hunting. For instance, I have known an old. terrier 
who formed an alliance of this sort with a greyhound, and 
they used constantly to go out poaching together. The 
terrier would hunt the bushes, whilst the greyhound sta- 
tioned himself quietly outside, ready to spring on any rab- 
bit or hare that was started, and she always took the side 
of the bush opposite to that by which the terrier had en- 
tered it. On losing his companion, the terrier, who was 
becoming old in years and cunning, entered into a conspir- 
acy with a younger terrier. In all their hunting excursions 
the old dog laid himself down at some likely looking run, 
and sending his younger companion to hunt the bushes, he 
waited patiently and silently for any rabbit that might 
come in his way. Their proceedings showed a degree of 
instinct almost amounting to reason. 
oo i 
—It has been calculated that in England, the loss of cat- 
tle from diseases propagated by the introducing foreign 
animals, has been fully £5,000,000 for each. of the last thirty 
years. It seems to be the opinion there thai the quantity of 
beef derived from imported cattle taking. the losses in the 
home stocks into account, has not been actually increased. 
What they seem then to want in England is a stock of dead 
meat, as no practical means could be found to exercise a 
proper scrutiny in the importation of live stock. There 
is no reason why slaughtered meat from Texas or the West- 
ern Pacific plans should not be sent 10,000 miles. As has 
before stated in the Forest anp STREAM, the method of 
preserving meat must not depend on ice alone. There are 
many mechanical ways with chemical adjuncts, by which 
the temperature of aship’s hold, or tanks full of meat placed 
in ships, could be refrigerated. It would be worth while 
if some of our ingenious experimentalists would give this 
subject their fullest attention. We believe this method of 
preserving meat by reducing the temperature, by making 
ice and keeping the meat at some point in the neighborhood 
of 32° Farenheit, is quite feasible, and really presents no 
more trouble, than to bring up the temperature to summer 





heat. This problem is one which must sooner or later be 
solved. When this method is made perfectly practical, it 
would add immensely to the wealth of the United States. 


Sporting Glews from Abroad. 


HE curious question commented on by us in our last 
review in regard to the tiger hunting in India, and the 
remarkable complaint made that the Civil Service in her 
British Majesty’s Eastern dominions, monopolized all the 
tiger killing, has been further continued, and the corres- 
pondence in the Field is quite singular in regard toit.- One 
authority intimates that the killing of the tigers would by 
no means be desirable, and writes: ‘‘ where there are large 
extents of jungle full of game of ail kinds, hurtful tocrops, 
I think that the tigers are certainly useful in killing these 
animals, and I am not sure that they do not in sucha 
country do nearly as much good as harm.” This same 
writer is quite indignant too that all tigers should havea 
bad name, and he intimates that although some individual 
tigers ought possibly to be exterminated, there may be 
other tigers who are quite nice animals, and ought to have 
protection. Altogether it is a strange topic, and treated in 
an eccentric way. We are inclined to think the charges 
made against the Civil Service are absurd. 

—What we wrote in regard to Her Majesty’s Stag Hounds 
seems to find an echo in Land and Water. We stated that 
the idea of cooping up a stag in a cart, and then letting him 
loose to dogs and men, was both absurd and cruel, and not 
sport. A correspondent in our excellent English contem- 
porary mentions that at the last hunt two stags were unken- 
nelled, that they ran twenty minutes, were blown and died, 
and that both animals were out of condition. He proposes, 
and quite rationally, that the stags ought to be exercised 
first, say with harriers before putting the regular hounds on 
them, and he suggests that the Society for Preservation of , 
Cruelty to animals should interfere, and concludes thus 
pithily ‘‘these scandals and cruelties must end.” Of course 
we would be the first to regret the extinction of this hunt, 
and of course.the disappearance of these noble hounds, but 
times, manners and ways of amusements have changed. 
Look at it as we may, with due respect for old established 
customs, and the gallant gentlemen and ladies who follow 
her Majesty’s chase, between the bull fight of benighted 
Spain with the torreadors, and the stag hunt with the best 
bred men in enlightened England, the line of distinction to 
our eyes is quite imperceptible. 

—There died lately in Nottingham. the Mecca of cricket- 
ers, a brave cricketer, not unknown to us in this country, 
James Grundy by name. Many of us who pore over Eng- 
lish cricketing annals, have seen his name associated with 
the distinguished ones of Lillywhite, Alfred Shaw and 
Hillyer. As a batter, though good, thé younger school of the 
Grace character far surpassed him; but as a steady bowler 
of the oid-fashioned kind, few were equal to him. In a 
match at Lord’sin 1865, it is on record that Grundy bowled 
twenty-one successive overs without allowing a single run 
to be scored. ‘‘ What he did,” says one who writes a few 
kind lines in regard to him, ‘‘was to do his work honorably 
and efficiently, and he leaves an example to a rising gener- 
ation of professional cricketers which they will do well to 
study and initiate. 

—Those poor pheasants! Think how thick they must be 
at Marham House, Norfolk, thicker than mosquitoes on the 
Lake Superior Region. On Tuesday, Nov. 18, his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, with numerous Earls, Lords, 
Viscounts, and Equerries, some ten guns in all, killed only 
1,018 pheasants, 53 hares and 14 rabbits. That makes over 
100 birds per gun, or man or Prince, we don’t know which; 
not counting the additional hares and superfiuous rabbits. 
The days are short in November in England; presupposing 
aristocratic habits, a late dejewner, and ample time to 
get back to dinner, in order to dress and to appear en grand 
tenue. Say these noble sportsmen shot four or five hours, 
the pheasants must have risen en masse, and. have been so 
plentiful that whether to shoot-or to knock the birds down 
with the but of their guns, must have been pretty much the 
same thing to this distinguished party. While on the 
pheasant question, this poor bird really has but few chances 
for life. The French garrison, near the good town of St. 
Germain, it seems have found out that an occasional bird, 
when added to their daily rations, was quite acceptable. 
If an English Prince bagged pheasants by the thousands, 
why should not the French private cabbage a few? Your 
French soldier with an intuitive instinct. for subsisting on 
the enemy, studying the character of the pheasant, found 
out that he was fond of worms, and though a bird would 
take a well baited hook like a fish. Even a worm was not 
absolutely necessary, a fragment of cloth from his own 

pantalon garance would do the business. °Soche dféssed his 
hook, with a scarlet rag. Officers going into the men’s 
quarters had their olfactory nerves delighted with the 
Sumet of roasted pheasants. Of course such food, though 
succulent and wholesome, was not according to the dietetic 
instructions issued by the French Minister of War. French 
officers are, however, kind to their men, and though no 
court martials a la Bazaine ensued, gentlemen preserving 
pheasants in the neighborhood of St. Germain were at once 
put on their guard. 

—CHAMPION EneLisH Pornter, ‘‘BeLie.”—The portrait 
of this remarkable dog, the champion of England, the win- 
ner of the great Rhiwlas Balla Field trials, elegantly en- 
graved by the Photo-lithographic Co., with pedigree ard 
points, will be for sale at the Forest anp Srream office, 
on and after Wednesday next, December 24th. Price, $1,00, 
sent by mail. 

































































































































ist, and closed on Thursday the 4th. It was.an exhibition 
of more than usual excellence, the animals being of the élite, 
numbering 944 in all. 


of Birmingham. For bloodhounds, Mr. Ray’s Roswell took 

the first prize. 

Derby was first. For large pointers, Mr. Francis’ famous 
dog Chang was awarded the prize. For setters, Mr. R. P. 
Llewellin’s dogs Prince and Countess, were first. For Irish 
setters, Dr. Stones’ dog Dash, was winner. Among the re- 
trievers (curly coated), Mr. J. W. Morris’ True and XL, were 
the champions. For deerhounds, Mr. Fisher’s dog Field- 
man, was declared the best of dogs not adapted to field 
sports. The prizes for mastiffs, St. Bernard dogs, New- 
foundland and Sheepdogs were numerous. It seems as if 
more attention was given and greater pride taken in fine 
dogs in England to-day than ever. 

—An extraordinary run of salmon took place up the river 
Nith in Scotland, the last week of November. A slight 
fresh in the water appears to have set the upward-bound 
fish on the move, and they were seen pushing up the river 
literally in shoals. The sight was witnessed by a large 
crowd of persons on either bank of the river, and from the 
description given in the Dumfries Courier it wes doubtless 
well worth seeing. ‘‘ At one time no fewer than fifty fine 
fish could be seen lying at the foot of the slope between the 
ladder and the Dumfries side of the river, ‘ taking breath’ 
before attempting the run up; on a broad ledge or platform 
of rock on the farther side of the ladder they were seen in 
scores, likewise apparently preparing for the ascent, while 
below on both sides the ladder and water were almogrt black 
with fish. Great numbers succeeded by leaping in clearing 
the caul; others tried the ladder with a similar satisfactory 
result; and the weaker fish failed for the time in both. We 
trust that the improvement to the increased stock of fish, 
which under ordinary circumstances must accrue from the 
abundant supply of spawning salmon in the river, will not 
be altogether counterbalanced by the depredations of poach- 
ers who we learn have been carrying ona ruinous but lucra- 
tive trade since this great run of salmon setin. It is re- 
ported, for instance, that on one day last week no fewer 
than forty-four ‘‘gravid” salmon were taken out of the 
‘“‘Gullet” Pool, where they were waiting for sufficient water 
to take them over the Dumfries Caul. These fish, which 
are bought for ‘‘kippering” purposes find a ready sale, and 
although they fetch but a few pence a pound are captured 
in such quantities as to make this illegal traffic a profitable 
trade, and affords, moreover, a great temptation to many 

.who would never think of engaging in it were there no 
means of reaping pecuniary profits from their ill-gotten 


gains.” 





Rational pastimes. 


—-_>_—- 
= Secretaries of University and College Athletic Clubs will please matt 
heir reports not later than Monday in each week. 
—— 


YALE VS. OLD ETONIANS. 
Our correspondent’s letter arrived too late for our last 
issue. As there are some fresh facts connected with the 
International Foot Ball Match which have not appeared in 
print, we take especial pleasure in publishing his letter:— 
Last’ Saturday week a foot ball match was played at 
Hamilton Park, New Haven, between eleven players select- 
ed from the ‘‘Yale twenty” and eleven graduates of the 
famous Eton College of England. Among the ‘‘Etonians” 
were Mr. C. W. Benson, celebrated as the stroke oar of 
last year’s victorious Cambridge crew, and the champion 
scull of his college; also Mr. R. M. McKerrell, champion 
swimmer of England,and Mr. R. Russell, finest amateur Eng- 
lish boxer. This eleven was selected from graduates of 
Fton scattered over the country, one coming from Canada, 
one from Philadelphia, but most from this city, (New 
York.) The game was called at half past two, Yale having 
won the toss and taken the wind. The first inning was a 
long and finely contested one, resulting after an hour's hard 
work in a victory for Yale. The second goal was won by 
Eton in fifteen minutes, and the third by Yale in twenty. 
After playing a short time longer, the fourth inning was 
declared a “draw,” to enable the Etonians to take the 4.45 
train home, the Yale eleven being declared winners of the 
First International Foot Ball Match. 


The Eton game is very different from the American 
game as adopted at the convention, October 18. The chief 
points of difference are in the absence in the English game 
of any use of the hands, and the privilege of ‘‘lurking.” 
The Yale:eleven gave up iurking, but in other respects 
played her own game, while Eton for the first time tried 
the “hand kick” and batting. The playing on both sides 
was unusually fine, spectators asserting that Yale had never 
before played so well, and that the ‘game was the most 
thoroughly satisfactory one ever played in New Haven. 
These are the corrected names of the players: 





“(oLD ETONIANS.” YALE. 
G. C. Allen, Captain, W. S. Halstead, Captain, 
P. Allen, E. V. Baker, 
J. W. Balfour, H. D. Bristol, 
C. W. Benson, C. Deming, 


E. Chaplin, F. L. Grinnell, 


. Handbur W. O. Henderson, 
R Si. MeKerrell, A Hotchkiss, 
H. Romilly. H. T. McBirney, 
Vicount Taibet, P. A. Porter, 
R. Rassel, T. T. Sherman, 
i. M. ‘Thompson, J. L. Scudder, 


8. OF B, 





The champion classes were confined 
to prior winners of a first prize at the National Dog Show 


In greyhounds, Mr. Schackleton’s Lord 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


CRICKET. 


tham club, which afterwards won a game from the St. 
George on the Hoboken grounds. 
lar contests the Manhattan were engaged in in 1878, they 


son’s games. The club record for the past season is as fol- 


lows: 

Date. Clubs. Place. Score. 
June 4........ Manhattan vs. St. George, at Hoboken.......... 62 to 118 
June 26....... 5a vs. Jersey City, at Prospect Park.... 69 to 109 
June 2....... “ vs. Knickerbocker,at Hoboken . 48 to 44 
July 4......... “ vs. Prospect Park,at Prospect Park. 88 to 53 
July 16.... i vs. Waltham,at Hoboken............ 117 to 58 
duly 23. 2 a vs. Staten Island,at Hoboken........ 114 to 115 
July 30........ 5 vs. St. George, at Hoboken.......... 80 to 71 
August 6...... - vs. St. George,at Hoboken .......... 107 to 181 
September 5.. ” vs. Staten Island,at Stateh Island....111 to 98 
October 11.... - vs. Prospeet Park, at Hoboken....... 141 to 92 
October 16.... oe vs. Knickerbocker,at Hoboken....... 50 to 7 

NG, s sigsoS cv as aae i whee paca eis eee 978 to 961 


The majority of these games were decided by the first in- 
ning’s score. In the July game with the Staten Island club 
the latter defeated the Manhattans with ten wickets to fall. 
On the return the Manhattans won in one inning and thir- 
teenruns. The most enjoyable games the club had were 
those with the journalists of the Prospect Park club, and 
the base ball players of the Knickerbocker club. During the 
season the club met with asevere loss, by drowning, of their 
most highly esteemed member, Mr. George Keller, who be- 
sides being one of the finest fielders in the country, was in 
every resect a tho.ough gentleman and a model cricketer. 
The club suspended play fora month after his death, and 
deferred their Boston tour to next year in consequence. 

Below will be found the analysis of the club play at the 
bat for 1873, given in the form of runs made each inning: 





Players. Innings. Runs. Average. Not Out. Highest Score. 
RODNID coiuiedvncwncas 8 116 144 0 35 
re 6 86 14-2 0 22 
Re 6 73 12-1 1 28 
Ronaldson.. 9 86 +5 0 26 
J ee 4 23 5-3 0 8 
ie ee 5 27 5-2 1 10 
RNIN sinia:e ais oscincece 8 42 5-2 0 7 
DE cio wadedoucs ‘ 4 21 5-1 0 9 
Lannergan............ 9 46 5-1 1 24 
H. Tucker... 11 55 5-0 1 14 
ee 8 38 46 0 15 
McDougall. 6 29 4-5 0 20 
PD abacaatns sesinced 4 18 42 0 9 
a 3 12 40 0 5 
SR a sicnieceice'es ce 4 15 3-3 0 12 
0 SS reer 4 12 3-0 0 9 
Ee. 6 13 2-0 1 7 
A 9s 5G. Sutine newer 5 9 1-4 1 5 
SG i cctanwessive 5aven 2 3 1-1 0 8 


In addition to the above players Messrs. Marsh, Donaldson, 
J. Tucker, Neeves, Chippendale, Glover, Tyler, Perryman, 
Lewis, Mears, and Evans played in single games, Marsh 
taking the lead with ascore of 51 in two innings play. Of 
the general play of the principal cricketers of the club, the 
following comments suffice to indicate the cricket strength 
of the Manhattan club. 

Hosford is a steady bat, strong in defence, and just the 
man to keep his end up against good bowling; besides which 
he is a very active and efficient fielder. Kersley is a fine 
batsman, a good fielder, and a very effective round-arm 
bowler, always good for ascore and for his share of the 
wickets. Cammell is a very sharp fielder and a good bat. 
Ronaldson is a good batter, a fairround-arm bowler, and 
effective in the field. McDougall is a good wicket keeper, 
a very active fielder, and a good bat. Greig is a free hitter, 
a good bowler, and a fair fielder. Marsh isa strong bat 
and a good fielder. Byron is a good batter, a sharp fielder, 
and a fair bowler. Lewis isa good fielder and batsman. 
Jackson is a steady batsman, and an excellent fielder, and 
Hayward and H. Tucker are useful men both in the field 
and at the bat or in the bowler’s position. Next season the 
Jersey City Club will amalgamate with the Manhattans and 
a strong team will be the result. 


—The consolidation of the N. Y. Athletic Club and the 
N. Y. Rowing Club is only arumor. No definite action 
has been taken by either club as yet; in fact, all that has 
been said is that some members thought it would be an ad- 
vantage to all concerned. R. W. H. 


—There will be a large gathering of gentlemen interested 
in athletic pastimes at Wood’s Museum on Dec. 29. 


—Edward Mullen, of Boston, has challenged W. E., Har- 
ding, of this city, to walk from one to ten miles for $1,000 
and the championship of..America. Harding has accepted 
this challenge, and the match will most likely take place on 
New Year’s eve in this city. 

—The Jersey City Curling Club have elected the following 
named gentlemen officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Robert .A. McKnight; Wm. H. Bradt, Vice President; 
James ©. Qlark, Secretary, and William W. Edwards, 
Treasurer. , 

—Ijeon Leotard, the French gymnast, was seriously, if 
not fatally, hurt by a fall from a tight-rope, at Salt Lake 
City, on the 138th inst. 

—James Smith walked one hundred miles in 22 hours 
and 88 minutes at Racine, Wisconsin, November 28th‘ 
which was a remfrkable feat after a hearty Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

UNIVERSITY OF Virern1a, Decr. 15, 1873. 
EpiroR FoREsT AND STREAM:— 

We have just organized a foot ball club, and practice 
regularly every evening, As yet we have adopted no 
special rules, but have those of the Foot Ball Association 
under .consideration. We shall play a game with some 
Englishmen who have settled round here some time this 


The Manhattan club of New York, during the season of 
1878, played about a dozen matches, and had some very 
lively games at their Saturday practice gatherings. Among 
their most noteworthy triumphs was their victory over the 
St. George, on July 30th, and their success with the Wal- 


Out of the eleven regu- 


were successful in six, thus winning a majority of the sea- 


























: . 
— The grandest of the dog shows, the 14th annual exhibi 
tion of dogs, held at Birmingham, opened on December the 





mouth, with fifteen men to a side, they not being able to 
raise a larger number. {I will send you the account in my 
next letter. J. C. McK: 

—At the race track of the Cape Fear Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, at Wilmington, North Carolina last week a pedes- 
trian named O’Hara walked five miles in 49 min. 263 sec., 
a half mile and six yards of this distance being walked 
backwards. 































—CuAmpion EnGiisH Porter, ‘‘BELLE.”—The portrait 
of this remarkable dog, the champion of England, the win- 
ner of the great Rhiwlas Balla Ficld trials, elegantly en- 
graved by the Photo-lithographic Co., with pedigree and 
points, will be for sale at the Forest AND STREAM Office, 
on and after Wednesday next, December 24th. Price $1,00; 
sent by mail. , 


Sea and River Sishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN DECEMBER. 


SOUTHERN WATERS. 





Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Dram, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Base, 
Rockiish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 





—It has now been decided by the Chief Fish Commis- 
sioner, Professor Baird, to place the Sacramento salmon 
fry, that have been assigned for the Hudson River, into 
waters in the vicinity of Fort Edward. There are numer 
ous cold feeders of the Hudson at that point very well 
adapted to the purposes required; besides, an association is 
being organized under the auspices of Messrs. C. E. and §. 
8. Bennett, of Fort Edward, for the express purpose of 
nursing and protecting these fish, and preventing their be- 
ing hooked out by anglers, for they bite voraciously, and 
can hardly be distinguished from brook trout by the novice. 
We think that under the fostering care of the association 
this effort at propagation will prove successful. A letter 
from Professor Baird, dated Washington, December 10th, 
says:— 
t WaAsuIneton, December 10th, 1873. 
Eprror ForestsAnD STREAM :— 

I have just telegraphed Seth Green to know if he will 
undertake to introduce the salmon into the Fort Edward 
waters. If not, I will send Mr. Milner, my assistant, on to 
attend to it. The head waters of the Hudson, and some 
tributaries of Lake Ontario, will be supplied from Seth 
Green’s stock, and I shail request Dr. Slack, who has about 
550,000 of the young fish at Bloomsbury, to introduce a 
portion of them into the waters of Long Island and the 
Sound. Seth Green recommends Smithstown River. Last 
year I introduced a considerable number of young Penob- 
scot salmon into the ponds of the Long Island Southside 
Club at Islip, and shall send to the same place a number of 
the Sacramento fish. Mr. Green is to place 50,000 young 
fish near Fort Edward, and a quantity in the Conshocton 
River, an upper tributary of the Chemung, which empties 
into a northern branch of the Susquehanna. He will place 
some also in Oswego and Salmon rivers, and possibly in the 
Genesce. SPENCER F. Barrp. 

—The following letter from Fish Commissioner Worrall, 
of Pennsylvania, was received one day too late for our last 
issue, and had to lie over until this week :— 

HARRISBURG, December 7th, 1873. 

My Dear Sir:—I received here yesterday, on the part of 
the Fishery Commissioners of this State, five large cans of 
water, of the capacity of twelve to fifteen gallons, contain- 
ing the fry of California salmon, which Professor Cope de- 
dominates S. quinnat. They had been shipped at Blooms- 
bury, New Jersey, the night before, and arrived here at 
12:30 A. M. At8A. M. we placed them on a wagon, and 
drove over rough roads, say eight miles, to Bryson’s Mill, on 
the Connadaguinnet, probably about fifteen miles above its 
mouth, where Silver Spring freshens that stream. We dis- 
tributed them in clear and favorable places for about a mile 
below the mill. 

On entering the water they seemed a little dazed at first, 
but soon selected themselves into little gr8ups of from ten 
to fifty,.and in less than half an hour were all behaving 
like natural minnows of the stream. We brought them in 
water of forty degrees Fahrenheit. The Connadaguinnet 
water was from thirty-nine to forty-one degrees. 

One half the invoice was thus left in the Connadaguin- 
net. We then drove about eight miles further, to Nautilly, 
Mr. Wm. Watt's place, on the Yellow Breeches, and there 
on a spring run we left the other half of our load, and they 
behaved in the same manner; iudeed, seemed to like the 
last water the better of the two, for they disappeared more 
suddenly, most of them making for the main stream. 

The cans or small tanks were estimated to contain from 
ten to fifteen thousand small fish, of which we actually lost 
but one; and-he was more probably. crushed by some move- 
ment of the.cans than, by-suffocation. . ee 

The Connadaguinnet Jot were in the. tanks sifteen hours 
without change of water, and.the Yellow.Breeches lot were 
so confined for over nineteen hours. 

I attribute this to Creveling’s admirable method of erat- 
ing the water. He plunges a hollow cylinder of tin, about 
four inches in diameter, closed at the top, and having a 
grasping handle; but this cylinder is perforated very gener- 


ally with holes, scarcely larger than what a common house- 


hold, in would fit in. The length of the cylinder is about 

nal the depth of the water in the can. This thing, 
plunged up and down mouth downwards works.a mixture 
of air and water which I cannot imagine any device to sur- 


pass, and is ‘indeed, in my opinion, an, ingenious contriv- 


ance. Let it- suffice; however, to anys tha ve it not an 
individual of the transported from the want of 


air or the change of water, 
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We have now made a fair commencement on the Lower 
Susquehanna, and will be ready at any moment to receive 
some more from you. 

Dr. Slack tells me he will make a deposit at the head 
waters of Conacocheague early next week. He will not 
have so long to keep his fish in a single water, and I trust, 
therefore, he will be as successful as we have been. 

I have bespoken Mr. Watt’s good offices in the care he has 
taken of those placed in his neighborhood, and we shall no- 
tify the people of Cumberland county to respect everything 


they catch in the Canadaguinnet that looks like a trout, and* 


return it at once to the water. I remain, very truly yours, 
JAMES WORRALL. 
To Hon. Spencer F. Barrp, Washington, D. C. 

—J. Newton Nelson, £sq., of St. John, New Brunswick, 
in enumerating the lakes in the vicinity, writes some plea- 
sant little paragraphs. He says:— 

[ have often thought how lonely would be the lakes and 
streams if it were not for the beautiful inhabitants of their 
waters. I have seen an eatensive salt lake in the Bahama 
Islands that would cover hundreds of acres, but not a liv- 
ing thing dwelt in it. Its surface was blood red, and to the 
gaze of the stranger all appeared like death—so quiet, so 
inanimate; not even a feathered songster near its shores. 
The low moanings of the wind whistled through the thatch- 
trees, and seemed to sing a dirge half weepingly. But I 
am to tell you of our own familiar waters, teeming with 
life, and around the shadowing forests of which thousands 
of little birds tell their tales of love. Thank God for the 
birds and their enchanting melodies! 

Tracey’s lake, twenty-eight miles from St. John, is a de- 
lightful sheet of water. It is here Edgardo and myself 
oftentimes go. Near its cozy beach is a comfortable house 
to put up at. This lake is about one mile long by hilf a 
mile wide. .A charming island, shaded by spruce trees, 
adorns its bosom. A bar extends from its uppermost point 
about two hundred yards out towards the centre of the 
lake. Two of us, on the 17th of June, killed on this spot 
106 magnificent trout. The trout in this pond are seldom 
over a pound and a half in weight, but they are lively; and 
will fight to the last. We might have nearly doubled the 
quantity by remaining another day. 

Riley’s lake, Saddler’s, McCracken’s, Chambers’, Lerrio, 
Bal’s, Beaver, Deer, Latemer, Long’s, Spruce, and Lake 
Lomond are all fine waters to fish in, and vary from seven 
to twenty miles in distance from St. John. With the ex- 
ception of the white trout family of this latter lake, the 
fish of all these waters are of the very finest class, being 
handsomely formed, brightly spotted, and of an exquisite 
reddish salmon color. They exist in pure limpid depths, 
where no sluggard fish would enjoy himself. 

Lake Lomond is a delightful resort, being only eleven 
miles from St. John. It consists of a chain of three lakes, 
and in extent covers fully 2,480 acres. It contains the red 
and white trout, both of which are taken at three and four 
pounds weight. It is surrounded on the west side by an 
amphitheatre of high hills, and in some places by perpen- 
dicular cliffs. On its eastern shores a road extends for 
miles, and here the view is not only pleasant, but perfectly 
charming. 

The Ben Lomond House looms up prettily at the foot of 
this lake, and the proprietor is a great big Yankee named 
Bunker. He keeps a well supplied table, and I have often 
smacked my lips over his English ale. His little blue 
painted boats grace the fishing cove near his premises. 
There is also excellent stream fishing near St. John, such 
as Mispeck stream, Nerepis, Radcliff’s, Collins’, and lastly, 
Garnett’s Creek. Here, in one day in 1869, a friend and I 
took 168. Of course very many of them were small, but 
yet a goodly morsel for the pan. 

Now I most particularly wish my readers not to suppose 
by any means that I ama good fisherman. Iam not. I 
fish because I love the sport. The exercise and pure air in- 
vigorates me, I know, and I thank it in a great measure for 
the good health Iam blessed with. A few months agoa 
friend and I were fishing Tracey’s lake. We whipped the 
smooth and sometimes rippled surface most ardently, but 
not.a rise could either of us get, and I consider Edgardo 
(as far as I may be a judge) to be a very fine and persever- 
ing fly fisherman. I at last becaine wearied, and resorted 
to bait. ThisI tried in vain. We were in a cove, the 
shores of which were fringed with long grass and white 
lilies, about four feet tall from the boitom. The trout were 
jumping in hundreds at something. Neither of us could 
capture any. Finally, Edgardo tripped up one by the tail. 
I held.a post mortem on it, and found its stomach crammed 
full of winged ants, like pismires, just as I have seena 
partridge’s crop gorged with high bush cranberries. We 
might have fished for a week at this rate, and we would 
have labored for naught. The trout were.glutting them- 
selves on these insects, charging ferociously in among the 
tushes. By accident, we jigged about.a dozen, and then 


' the shades of evening drew her sombre curtain cver the 


little inlet. 

—Here follows a sketchy account of hake fishing through 
the ice in winter, a pastime which has its attractions as 
well as others:-~ 

Our coasts are now frosted with the snows of firm win- 
ter. The mercury rests a little above zero. Let us go fora 
drive to the banks of the Kennebeccasis River. This is 
the magnificent ;sheet. of water on whose glassy surface 
many a hard battle has been decided with the oar. It is a 
little sea of itself, and flows gently into the St. John’s 
River, not far above the wild roaring falls. Its shores 


westwardly consist of high rolling lands, with here and; 


there a farm, environed by spruce trees and the shady ce- 


dars. Opposite is the handsome and wealthy village of 
Rothesay. A frowning, perpendicular cliff stands to bare, 
naked view. It is called the ‘‘Minister’s Face.” A fearful 









—Messrs. Finsch and Linderman, who visited. the United 
States last year to investigate the condition of the fisheries 
and fish culture in America, have, according to the Deutsche 
Fischerei Verein, presented an exhaustive report to the Ger- 
man Minister of Agriculture. While in this country they 
examined the leading fish breeding establishments, among 
them the fish nurseries of Mr. Stone, Dr. Slack, Seth 
Green, and Mr. Brackett. They speak in the highest terms 
of the courtesy shown them, and descant on the great pro- 
gress made in pisciculture in the United States. A consid- 
erable portion of the report is devoted to the study of the 
American oyster. 


OREGON SALMON FisHERIES.—It has been stated to us 
that at one, and perhaps the largest of the fisheries on the 
Columbia River, 32,000 cases, viz: 21,000 1-lb. cans and 
11,000 2-Ib. cans of fish have been put up the present season. 
About 200 barrels and 100 kits of salted salmon have been 
put up at the same place. 

The next place down the river has done almost the same 
amount of business, and the fishing standing next in order 
of capacity to those mentioned, has put up and told 22,000 
cases, viz: 15,000 of one-pound and 7,000 of two-pound 
cans, and 200 barrels of 200 pounds each of salt salmon. 
Also, there have been put up 100 kits of fifty pounds e: ch, 
ba ey — 

t is estimated that another fishery, about as large, has 
put up 20,000 cases, of forty-eight eae per case. Whores 
of the fisheries pack the salmon in barrels more than in 
cans, and occasionally one does no canning business at all. 
Such a one has put up 16,000 barrels, salted, 600 barrels of 
which go to Germany for smoking purposes. To save 
cooperage, tierces of 300 pounds each are sometimes used in- 
stead of barrels. 

The latest estimated value of the salmon canned and 
salted this year is $900,000, and this estimate is made b 
one engaged in the business. Five new large canneries will 
be put up for next year, beside the increase of the older 
ones.—Portland Bulletin. 


Shoat Gan and Rifle. 
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GAME IN SEASON FOR DECEMBER. 


kbc dons 

Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus 

Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, ‘Caricus nan ore ) 

Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.} Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 

Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 

Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus,; Pinnated Grouse, Cupidoria Cupido.) 
All kinds of Wild Fowl. 


——__.—__—. 


| Under the head of ‘Game, and Fisn in Season?’ we can onl 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States tons 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono jess than publish 
those entire sections t te to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
jon a ar do = to provide = yaar a with the laws of their re- 
ective Sta ‘or constant reference. Otherwise, our assis 
will only create confusion. | " _————- a 































































looking precipice it is. The parties who named it could 
have had but little respect for their parson. Directly in, 
close to this cliff, great hauls of hake are often taken dur- 
ing the winter fhonths. I have long since abandoned this 
cold, freezing sport, but will endeavor to describe its mys- 
teries and pleasures, if such they are. Four of us, with 
horse and pung, drive down upon the ice near Torryburn. 
We are thoroughly clad with heavy overcoats, warm moc- 
casins, and oversocks. Fur caps are pulled down over our 
ears, and around our necks are long woolen mufflers. Our 
hands are encased in mitts, with an extra pair in our pockets 
to relieve the wet ones while fishing. Our lively horse 
spins rapidly over the cracking ice, for the day is cold, and 
the ebbing or flowing of the blue tide beneath causes the 
thick crust to crack, crack, sometimes quite sharply, but 
there is no danger at all. Wehave three feet, as it were, 
of solid terra firma under our horse’s heels. After a brisk 
trot of about two miles we halt, and ‘‘toss up” to decide 
which two of us are to go for wood and trees. Half of 
our number are soon off a few hundred yards up shore. 
The wind sweeps for miles the glistening surface, and 
piercing are the blasts scattering the snow drifts about. 

My companion and I immediately set to work with our 
slices, which consist of handles or poles five feet long, fit- 
ting into sharp chisel-like instruments, a foot in length by 
three inches wide, sharp and keen. We cut eight holes 
through the crystal floor, and I assure you we feel no cold 
or chills till this is accomplished, for hard work it is, and 
more particularly with such thick ice. This duty per- 
formed, we plant spruce twigs in the freezing heaps of 
newly made chippings close to the openings. On these we 
band our lines, using fresh herrings for bait. Down they 
sink, and we stand shivering around, beating our arms and 
waiting for our twigs to bob. 

Hurra! up come our wood choppers with a huge load of 
trees and stumps. A shelter is formed, and we gladly take 
possession of its lee. A roaring fire breaks forth, and we 
are comparatively all at home, or, as onc might remark, ‘‘A 
nice thing on ice.” A twig bends low with a jerk. . One of 
us grasps the line, which is more like stiff wire—up, up, 
and a fine hake, or perhaps codfish, comes to daylight. At 
this not very wonderful feat we drink the newcomer’s 
health. This, however, proves certain death to our guest, 
who becomes in five minutes after his appearance on top as 
stiff as a brick. 

An ordinary take in this way to four men in one day is 
eight dozen. The hake is very sweet flavored, and when 
served up hot, with an abundance of good butter and pep- 
per, might make the most fastidious smack their dainty 
lips. A steak is broiled, a cup of strong coffee made, and 
I tell you, patient reader, that a fellow like me would put 
down on such an occasion a goodly amount, such as would 
raise ‘‘Ned” with a victim of indigestion at first, but a few 
days at this exercise, and a few doses of this medicine, 
would cure him, I think, and put quack mixtures to flight. 
Dyspeptics, try it. 

Enough fish caught, we haul up lines, pack into our 
pung, and away, away over the slippery road to shore.. At 
McGowan’s Claremont House we stop to warm up and feed 
the horse, and again jingle on over the broad marshes to- 
wards home and St. John. 

—Chris. A. Robertson, of St. John, New Brunswick, 
a gentleman to whom American sportsmen are annually in- 
debted for favors, has just leased the south west branch of 
the Miramichi River for nine years. A note from him in- 
timates that some of us anglers ‘‘seem to think that we 
have merely secured the river to make money out of it by 
subletting it to the Americans. We got it for ourselves, 
and yet we do not object to letting gentlemen occupy it 
when we don’t want it. We do not solicit patronage, but 
will not prevent any stray gentleman sportsman from cast. 
ing a fly. Some appear to think $2 per day per rod too 
high; well, every day I have fished on that river it has cost 
me $20.” 

—We observe by the St. John, New Brunswick Globe 
that the prospects of a good season for the fishermen is not 
very bright just now. There is no demand from the Uni- 
ted States, as the markets there are stocked and money is 
not plenty: A considerable quantity may be taken for bait, 
but there will be a great excess for which a market is 
wanted. Notwithstanding the ‘‘advantages” of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, the exportation of fish has not been large. 
The ‘‘catch” of fish this season is good, and the market 
house is well supplied with codfish, haddock, and herring. 
Prices are moderate, the latter selling for twelve cents a 
dozen, and the former from fifteen cents to $1 each. 

—We called attention, editorially, to the subjoined circu- 
lar some three weeks ago, but are pleased to notice it again, 
and do what we can to aid the praiseworthy efforts of our 
officials to stock our waters with fish. The offer is a lib- | 
eral one, and should be seized by all persons engaged in 
pisciculture :— 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Sim :—Any person in the United States or Canada wishing 
to experiment in hatching salmon trout or white fish spawn 
will be sent a few hundred spawn on receipt of fifty cents 
to pay for the package, by addressing the undersigned. I 
think that every lake, river, and pond can be made to 
abound with fish. : 

In 1872-81 sent away 218 packages. I would like to 
have those to Whom I sent salmon trout-spawn publish 
their experience in the papers in their locality, so that 
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—We learn from Geo. Gelston, Esq., the secretary and 
treasurer of the Currituck Club, that in the unfortunate 
affair at Currituck which we reported last week, Mr. Car- 
rington’s gunner shot himself accidentally, and the coroner’s 
jury rendered a verdict to that effect. Mr. C. and his gun- 
ner were seated three feet apart in their “nest” among the tall 
grass, and Mr. C. was in the act of shooting a canvas back 
duck when the report of his companion’s gun was heard al- 
most simultaneously, and turning he comprehended the 
fatal catastrophe at once. An investigation showed that 
the accident was caused by one barrel of the gun going off 
while the other was being loaded, a circumstance of too 
frequent occurrence by far. The muzzle must have been 
within six inches of his head at the time. One barrel was 
emptied, and the other had simply powder and wad. The 
gunner was in the act of pouring ina handful of shot when 
the gun went off. 

—The “Bald Eagle of Currituck” returned from his 
stamping ground about ten days ago. During a nineteen 
days’ banging with his ‘‘thundering eight-bore,” he killed 
594 ducks, of which 213 were canvas-backs, 11 swans. and 
18 geese. 

—Gen. Messerole and H. M. Smith bagged a swan last 
week down on “‘Long Island’s sea-girt shore” whose wings 
measured eight feet from tip to tip. This goodly specimen 
is being stuffed and mounted. 


= Our correspondent, Mills, reports killing sixty-eight Eng- 
lish snipe in three hours, at Winnebago Marsh, Wisconsin 
October 24th, all single birds, ground clear, wind strong 
northwest; twelve guage breech loading gun; two dogs, set- 
ter and spaniel. He says: ‘The large coveys of chickens 
found in Iowa will fully demonstrate the superiority of the 
breech loading guns for this work. I have to note three 
scores made from single coveys, respectively; 11, 14, and 
19, at a single point from the first stand, all single birds 
re-loading my own gun. In either case not more than four 
or six could have been secured with the muzzle leacer. 
—Our correspondent, ‘‘Luke Tripp,” tells of ‘the outfit of 
of a swell sportsman whom he met out on the _plains near 
Fremont, Nebraska. The gentlemen in question, Mr. M 
hailed from Chicago, and was wont to take a two month’s 
cruise every year after prairie chickens. “In the first 
place,” says Luke, ‘‘he had a magnificent tent, about fif- 
teen feet in diameter, plenty of robes and blankets, two In- 
dia rubber beds, and several pillows, and a pair of bellows 
to blow them up to comfortable proportions; also an India 
rubber bathing tub. He employed three men; one to look 
after the dogs, guns, ammunition, &c., one to cook, and the 
other to drive and take care of the horses: his hunting wag- 
gon was complete; underneath the hind part was a large 
wire box to put the game in, and underneath the fore part 
a large zine reservoir for water; on the sides of the box 
were brackeis for guns, and under the seats closets for 


others may be benefited by i SETH GREEN, 
3 oe page i endent . Y. Fishery Commission. ammunition, and an extra large one for the whiskey jug 
Rochester, N. ¥., November 21, 1878. : Mr. M. had alo plenty of provisions both wes and dry, and 
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in one particular box a miniature tobacco shop.” A luxu- 
rious menu this. And the hunting done by Mr. M., the 
Captain, Max, and Tripp was something to astonish our 
powder-burners down East. Luke says, ‘‘By sunrise one 
morning we were bringing down the prairie chicken’ at 
the rate of about a hundred an hour; after indulging in 
this sport in the farmer’s new cut rye fields for about two 
hours, we drove around over the prairie and picked up 
scattering ones. That afternoon the Captain and Max 
drove out from Fremont and the next day we had glorious 
sport. Just imagine four hunters in a line, following six 
dogs down a hundred acre rye stubble; first one dog would 
point and then another, keeping all hands tolerable busy 
until we got through. The next morning we all started to 
town, as Mr. M. expected some friends from town, and 
also wanted to express about five hundred chickens to some 
other friends there.” 

—In our last issue, in the review of the scores at Creed- 
moor, we made the following errors. Dr. Anderson of the 
4th N. J. used a Ward Burton rifle, and Lieutenant Smoot 
in the fourth match made in seventeen shots, thirteen hits. 
In our next number will be found a continuation of the 
scores of the various matches at Creedmoor, taken from 
official sources. 

—Dr. George F. Hawley and Mr. W. W. Hunt, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., while at Great South Bay on the 9th and 10th 
inst., killed thirty-nine (89) ducks and one goose, the latter 
being killed with a seven pound breech-loader at ten rods; 
all shot over stools. 

—Here are some valuable instructions about the use of 
firearms, which we copy from a letter written by a promi- 
nent member of the New York State Sportsmen’s Associa 
tion, on the occasion of his making a lad a present of a gun. 
Some of the points will not apply to muzzle-loading arms, 
as the one in question was a breech-loading double barrelled 
fowling piece. It would be wel: for all sportsmen, old 
as well as young, to study these directions carefully. We 
give the letter in full, omitting names and dates only: 


My Dear Nepuew: Yesterday I sent the gun so long 
promised, and I hope you will obtain from it all the pleas- 
ure anticipated. But to have any lasting enjoyment you 
must use it with exceeding care. 

First—Never in excitement nor in fun point it towards 
any human being. 

Second—Never carry it so that if accidentally discharged 
it would endanger the life of a dog even. 

Third—Always think, when walking, which way your 
gun is pointed, and if a companion is in the field with you, 
no matter how near and how temptingly the game appears, 
do not shoot until you know just where he is, and that a 
stray shot may not possibly strike him, for one little pellet 
is sufficient to destroy an eye forever 

Fourth—Never get in a wagon without taking the car- 
tridges from the gun. 

Fifth—Never get over a fence without either taking the 
cartridges out, or placing the gun through the fence on the 
rround, so that if you fall or the fence breaks it cannot be 
Deckard. 

Sixth—Always carry the gun at half cock. 

Seventh—Never let the hammers rest on the ‘‘plungers,” 
or pieces which strike the cap. _ 

Kighth—Never try to close it when the hammers are 
down. 

Ninth—Never get in front of it yourself. If you see you 
are about to fall, drop the gun so the muzzle will be from 
you. Occasionally a cartridge will stick after it has been 
fired. A stoutthin blade of knife will generally extract it, 
if not, remove the other cartridge, and then cut a straight 
stick and poke it out from the muzzle, but even then don’t 
place your body in front of it, but content yourself with 
using the hand. : 

Tenth—After firing one barrel, take the cartridge from the 
other and examine the wad over the shot to see that it is 
not loosened by the concussion as it very frequently is, 
which would produce a heavy recoil, and if it gets up the 
barrel, will burst the gun and likely take a hand off be- 
Tae itsMtiovee take hold of the muzzle to draw it 
toward you, nor set it up, when, if falling its muzzle would 
be toward you. ; 

Finally, follow all these suggestions and be self-possessed, 
and the fields will afford you sport without danger, and I 
hope without temptation. 

—Mr. Chas. Pickering, of Toronto, has won the cham- 
pionship for pigeon shooting from Mr. Miller, of Markham, 
who held it through seven consecutive seasons. 

—Shooting snipe at Rochester within the city limits is 


thus described by an old sportsman: 


Rochester is a favored spot. The other day I had the 
good fortune to secure a bag of game within two miles of 
the court house that one need not be ashamed to admit he 
had traveled a dozen miles for. This was how it happened. 
Some boys returning home from chestnutting, in passin 
through a certain field, were somewhat startled by the sud- 
den flight of a dozen or more birds from under their feet as 
they jumped over a fence in a wet spot. The boys related 
the occurrence to your humble servant and told him that 
the birds arose with a whistle and had ‘‘awful long bills.” 
‘This was enough, and hastily gathering the nieces ac- 
coutrements, in fifteen minutes we were on the ground and 
advancing into a bit of marsh, were greeted with the inimi- 
table ery of a Wilson’s snipe that rose like a phantom, and 
went zig-zagging up wind; he was stopped within twenty- 
five yards and bagged. On. reloading, not two paces were 
taken before a brace rose together. One scooting directly 
toward a horse that was yang near by, balked us of a 
shot. The other turning to the left was toppled over, and 
transferred from a potato hill to our game one The next 
shot was a clear miss, but it was the last that day, for with 
unusual fortune we continued the sport until nine 

jump and lively snipe were within the meshes of our game 

. As we were shooting without a dog, two or three 
birds that rose out of distance could not be found and were 
left as ‘nest eggs;” but as nine birds out of ten siiots was 
not bad for four hour’s shooting—in a city—J homeward 
trod my way, doubting that there are many cities of 70,000 
inhabitants, Where a sportsman could fulfill the injunction, 
‘‘go thou and do likewise.” Wan. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


—It is estimated that from two to four hundred men are 
encamped along the line of the St. Paul and Pacific Braneh 
Railroad, Minnesota, engaged in killing deer for market. 
One man is said to have slain fifty in a month, by lurking 
in runways, and shooting the animals when they came to 
drink. The same slaughter is going on along the lines of 
other western roads. 

BRAINERD, Minn., Dec. 3, 1873. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 


A four years’ experience in the forests and on the streams 
of central-northern Minnesota, would not be exchanged by 
me for the best opportunities for game animals and fish, on 
any ‘‘stamping ground” in the eastern and middle States. 

My first experience with large game was in Wright 
County, this State, in the fall of 1869, in bringing down a 
buck, weighing not less than 300 Ibs. on the hoof. On this 
occasion I used a Wesson breech loading rifle, weighing 
about 54 Ibs; and with it I have killed since then forty-four 
deer. 

I must tell you something about this first experience; it 
may recall to the memory of many of your readers similar 
experiences, which, I am assured, are very agreeable to re- 
member. 

Some days previous, and on two other occasions, I had 
seen this buck on a ‘‘dry marsh,” near where I was living, 
and had obtained one good shot at his head and missed. I 
naturally felt sensitive over this poor luck, and was deter- 
mined to try again and again, if necessary, until victory 
should crown my efforts. With this determination I set 
out one afternoon, about 5 o'clock, p. m., as I was then 
certain of catching Mr. B. feeding. Sure enough, on ap- 
proaching the small marsh, which he frequented to dry his 
horns and feed, I discovered him, and he at the same in- 
stant discovered me, and left before I could bring my piece 
to bear. I followed along in the direction he took, some 
400 yards, and looking back across my left shoulder, dis- 
covered Mr. B. quietly watching me at a distance of per- 
haps 75 yards.* I drew a bead on the foreshoulders of the 
buck and fired, planting a bail in the center of his forehead 
equidistant between the eyes, unnerving him so quickly 
that when I came up to where he lay—and I made the best 
time of any known record of a 75 yards’ run—not a muscle 
contracted indicative that animation had ever occupied that 
frame. But wasn’t he a beauty! Splendid, grand, superb, 
even in death! And what a shot! My heart wasn’t lively 
much either, I reckon. I did not say much—when for 
days afterwards old hunters praised me for that evident 
coolness which directed a ball to that head! I could not 
help saying my nerves ‘‘were steady” at the time; it flattered 
my vanity. But the fact was, there was not time enough 
between what otherwise might have been called throbs to 
separate them. It was one powerful concentration of mus- 
cular force knocking the wind out of me from within. I 
remember now distinctly that I did not breathe for about 
four minutes. I began to realize that something was 
wrong, and upon strict examination found that I was 
trembling all over. Every muscle in my body twitched 
and jerked as if some invisible spirits had each selected 
some particular muscle, and were desirous of discovering 
just how much tremendous forces combined might disturb 
my system. I fairly shook in my boots. Perspiration ran 
down my face instreams. Still I was not hurt, not fright- 
ened, no necessarily exciting cause to produce such a sen- 
sation. Nothing but a huge gigantic buck, lying there in 
his blue coat and splendid proportions, round and trim, 
and clean cut as the sculptor’s model, with lofty antlers 
that proved him to be the ‘‘monarch of the forest,” lying 
there in his holiday attire. It required some six minutes of 
time and much effort to realize this fact. I then com- 
menced to survey the prize. His saddles were full, plump 
and rounded. Hair short and smooth. He carried five 
points on his antlers, and his limbs were sleek as those of 
the ‘‘ Greek Slave” and just as pretty. He was a beauty! 
Many old hunters claimed they had spent day after day in 
trying to get this same identical animal. Had grown 
hungry and cold on his ‘‘runway,” but he had dodged 
them all. Some of them felt a little envious for a time; 
others hinted that they should uot have worried about it so 
much, but to have a ‘‘greeny” from the east come out and 
gobble their best piece of venison, was too bad. However, 
I talked knowingly of long shots, and good sights, and the 
best breecli-loaders, and became reinstated in their good 
graces, and have had many a “‘long talk” over the incidents 
of a days’ hunt since then, wherein I have been recognized 
as ‘‘one on ’em” and entitled to rank as an energetic 
sportsman, a No. 1, ‘‘deer shot” and to enjoy the privileges 
of an old hunter. 

But the ‘‘buck fever” I did have, bad, too, on this first 
experience. That I have had it since then, slightly, it is 
unnecessary to admit here, though I may be induced to give 
your readers some further recitals of experiences in this 
northeastern country in which the fact may more fully ap- 
pear. BEDFORD. 

[*This letter confirms what we have said in a previous 
number of this paper, that game is often lost by too much 
hunting. If men would only have patience to wait, the 
game will come round to them; for deer, and caribou es- 
pecially, have just as much curiosity as the hunter, and 
perhaps more. How often the persistent enthusiast has 
been traveling a.circle in pursuit of the deer which is per- 
haps following his tracks not far behind.—Eb. ] 

—The Amateur Pigeon Shooting Tournament, open to 
all comers, which was begun at Toronto, Canada, on De- 
cember 2d, was concluded on the 9th. There were 105 en- 
tries, distributed in twelve squads, each man allowed 
twenty-one rounds. Mr. Dalton, of Hamilton, won the 


first prize, which was $300 and a gold medal, having shot 
20 birds out of 21. Haskell, of Detroit, killed nineteen 
birds. ‘ 

—The international match which was commenced on 
Friday, between twelve Americans and twelve Canadians, 
for a purse of $240, ten birds each, with the same rules as 
those governing the tournament, was brought to a close on 
Saturday, and after a close and exciting contest resulted in 
favor of the Canadians by three birds. The following was 
the score: ; 


UNITED STATES. j CANADA. 
Haskell, Detroit.......1111011111- 9|McElroy, Perth 
Stanton, Detroit 1101111100- 7|Drake, 

Henderson, Detroit...1111111010- 8|Moore, Clinton 1111111111-10 
Long, Detroit 1111111011- 9|G. Smith, Toronto 1111111010- 8 
Fulton, Niagara Falls .101911001/- 5|Rennardson, Toronto..1100111111- 8 
Eldridge, Detroit 10111101%1- 7/Taylor, Toronto. 1001111101- 7 
Fisher, Detroit 0111101111- 8 Pike, Chatham 1111011010- 8 
Dubois, Detroit. ..... 1019001110- 5/Stroud, Hamilton.......1110101111- 8 
Cole, Detroit . --0101111111- 9} Rogers, St. Catharines .1110010011- 6 
Feat, Toledo .-1111111111-10| Thomson, Toronto 1111011111- 9 
Smith, Bufialo 1101111111- 9'Binkley, Hamilton 1111111111-10 
Littleton, Detroit 1110101111- 8|Chapman, Toronto... ..0011110111- 7 


Grand Total Grand Total 


Bachting and Boating. 


Ali communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 


later than Monday in each week. 
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YACHTING REMINISCENCES. 
peeacipeeea , 
THE YACHT META AND HER RACE WITH THE VISION. 
o_o 

SIMPLE description of the race between these two 
celebrated yachts for the cup valued at $500 might 
hardly be called a yachting reminiscence, but rather a de- 
scription ofja sporting event. I propose to review some of 
the main points of the event, and to give some of the ex- 
periences of her crew during those five trying days when 
her sea-going qualities, the bravery and pluck of her gallant 
crew, and the persistence of her owner to do or sink in the 
effort, were so welltried. The race has been run, although 
the owners of the Vision seem unwilling to admit the fact; 
but I propose to give my humble opinion why I assume 

that it has been not only run but won by the Meta. 

The decision of the referee, Commodore Whitney, has 
not yet been received, (13th,) but will probably be given 
this week; as soon as it is known it will be handed to you. 
I may say this, however, that with the points submitted to 
him and the claim in writing made by the Meta party, I 
cannot see how he can fail to decide but one way, and 
that in favor of the Meta, and I say this with full and 
yachtmanlike deference to the owner of the Vision, his 
splendid yacht, and his gallant struggles for victory 

Let us look at some of the main points in the race. In 
full accordance with the terms of the agreement, the yachts 
were started by the judges for the struggle. The articles 
of agreement made no time limitation binding, and there 
were no restrictions as to anehoring. They simply, when 
once started, had to sail a certain distance and back to the 
starting point. 

Let us follow them a little, or rather one of them, for 
after going a short distance the Vision turned back. 

Being started by the judges at 11,52, Monday, October 
6, they had fair weather to Long Branch. At1P. M. the 
judges hailed them and bid them go back—the wind being 
SSE., it was a beat to windward down the coast. After a 
few tacks, the Vision put about and went back. Commo- 
dore Beling said to the judges that the race had commenced 
and that he was going on over the course. The judges’ 
boat then turned and went on and turned back and came 
alongside the Meta. Mr. Krebs, the judge for the Vision, 
said that she would go back to New York on account of 
bad weather, and that he would claim norace. Mr. Dil- 
lon, the Meta’s judge, said goon. As an evidence of the 
stiffness of the Meta, an occurrence during that interview 
may be cited. While these on the judges’ steamer were 
hanging on to the rails for dear life, being the only means 
of standing up in that heavy sea, Commodore Beling and 
some friends stood up, aft the traveler, hanging on to noth- 
ing except a good cup of coffee, (nothing stronger, *pon hon- 
or,) and stood as easily and securely as possible, the Metu 
gently and gracefully rising and falling with eagh succes- 
sive wave, riding like a duck. The judges’ boat then 
started off in the direction of the race; and the Meta party 
supposing there had been an agreement, kept on. 

After going about four miles, the steamer again turned 
and put back for New York. On passing the Meta, Mr. 
Diilon waved his hand for them to goon. At3P. M. the Meta 
arrived at the point for turning, and now things began to get 
lively; just at this point a heavy squall struck them from 
SE., as if they had not enough already, and they had w 
shorten sail;;with a heavy sea running, they got in the jib; 
in trying to get down the sail, the topping lift caught the 
peak-halliard block. The only resource now was to wear 
ship, a dangerous experiment in such a sea and wind, but 
they tried it, watching the result, we can well imagine, 
with great anxiety. There she goes like lightning on the 
other side, and, whack, goes the boom, broken off like a 
pipe stem. Now it was neck or nothing, and they set about 
to save themselves. They could not go back now if forty 
judges said go back. Clear the wreck was the order, and 
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under the greatest difficulties they managed to get the boom 
clear, and rigged a lug sail upon her, which would hang too 
low, the block banging the wheel, and also unpleasantly 
whizzing past their heads. We can now imagine their 
really dangerous position. On consultation it was decided 
to scud for Barnegat, where they arrived at 2 P. M. and 
anchored. Here they repaired damages. Wind hauling 
NNE, they had to get away from that place or go ashore; 
they then determined to put for Egg Harbor. This was 
Tuesday. The Vision’s judge on the Meta said he wished 
to get to New York. Com. Beling told him that ‘‘he con- 
sidered him in the race,” and that if he went ashore he 
abandoned the Vision’sinterest. He, however, went home. 

On Wednesday, the 8th October, they left Egg Harbor 
for New York at5 P. M., made Barnegat Light, bearing 
west and south at 9 P. M., going on they encountered in- 
creasing N. E.§winds and very high sea. I imagine that 
staunch skipper ‘‘Joe” Ellsworth, made some such remark 
as: ‘* Well, boys, this is the wors’t I ever see !” when he 
found that the combined forces compelled him to lay to 
till day-break; and then, when he found that, do his best, 
he could make no headway, and had to return to Egg 
Harbor. 

How think you, Joe, some of your old friends, and oftcn 
competitors, would have stood that trip? say the Addie, 
Gracie, Captain and others? Gone to Davy Jones, eh? Yes, 
and sone of the two-masters, too. 

On Thursday and Friday the wiud continued so high and 
kicked up such a surf on the bar, they had to stay inside 
whiling away the time in repairing, perhaps imitating the 
wind in ‘‘blowing off;” perhaps ‘‘Johnnie” sang the ‘‘Maid 
from Kent.” However, Saturday morning came, and they 
resolved to put out, leaving at 8 A. M., and beating up, 
reached Sandy Hook at 12 that night. Some good sailing 
on that beat up, you bet. If they had taken many egys 
from the Harbor they left, the beating up would have made 
a respectable nogg by the time they reached Sandy Hook. 

Now the points the Meta party make to the referee are 
these:—Ist. They were started by the judges. 2d. There 
was no limitation of time, nor prohibition against anchor- 
ing in the articles of agreement. 3d. The Meta sailed over 
the course fully. (Should think she did.) 

The stakeboat did not furnish a turning point, true—the 
Meta did not know the causes, and this cannot bar the 
Meta, even technically, for the reasons that one yacht hav- 
ing abandoned the race, the principal object of the stake- 
boat, viz—to form a common turning point for both, was 
done away with, and further, the Vision having a judge on 
the Meta, he could see the distance sailed. 

These are the points submitted to the referee, and they 
are awaiting his decision. But they are points which, in 
my estimation, entitle her at least to the fullest consider- 
ation. 

Still, her owner, the worthy Commodore, is confident, 
plucky,and has the fullest veneration for his Meta, and does 
not want to win unless he sails for it. I think no one will 
question the fact that he ‘‘sailed for it,” and it is due to the 
‘Jittle cherub aloft” that the Ellsworth family have not a 
cast away “Enoch Arden” from their number, barring the 
‘‘Annie Lee” part of that beautiful poem. 

I think it may be a fitting ‘‘Yachting Reminiscence” if I 
refer to the launch and christening of the Meta. A goodly 
company of yachting men were assembled at Pat. Mc- 
Giehan’s ship yard on a certain Saturday afternoon. There 
lay the Meta on the stocks, the pride of her builder, Mr. 
McGiehan; the joy of her owner, Com. G. A. Beling. 
Gracious, how busy! ‘‘Ike” McGiehan, a ‘‘chip,” certain, 
was putting a touch here and there, greasing the ways, till 
a fly would slip. All Pamrapo was out. Then with noises and 
cheers she slid gracefully to the water and Commodore 
Beling’s daughter, Miss Meta, broke the traditional bottle 
over the bow, and in a gracious and graceful manner gave 
her own name to the beautiful little ship. A tug-boat im- 
mediately took her in tow and a line was formed, a nautical 
procession as it were. The Meta first, in tow of the tug; 
then by a connecting hawser came the ‘‘Addie,” Com. W. 
H. Langley, and then the ‘‘Nettie B,” Allan C. Bush, each 
yacht covered with flags and signals. So westeamed up the 
Kills with music and cannon and songs into Newark Bay. 
The engine of a train at the drawbridge joining in ‘the gen- 
eral excitement, screamed away at us; arriving at 5 P. M. 
at Commodore Beling’s beautiful place, on Newark Bay, 
we all went ashore to find a bounteous repast under the 
trees, and kegs of lager opening at the word; with this and 
dancing and champagne in the evening, the day and even- 
ing was passed. Surely agood and auspicious start. Many 
were the toasts drunk to the success of the Meta, her owner 
and her namesake. . 

That she has fully come up to the expectations of her 
friends and well-wishers, I think will be acknowledged; 
may she do as well in the future as in the past, whether as 
sloop or schooner. E. M. 

—The following criticism from Land and Water is worthy 
of the attention of our University and college crews. It 
will be seen how the individual exertions of every member 
of a crew is judged and their faults told of in plain lan- 
guage :— 

CamBripGe.—*‘All change here,” is an expression one fre- 
quently hears at railway junctions and termini. I think it 
might well be applied to ’Varsity trials. Since last week 
we have had great and important changes in the two boats. 
Shafto has been removed from Stroke, and sent three, and 
Wood (ist bps f has taken his place; Goulden has had 
his dismissal, and Campbell has taken his place; Peabody 
has come from three to four, and Rhodes has changed 
boats; so that the boats are now made up as follows:— 


> 


Rhodes’. Wood's. 
Bow, E. A. Saunders, 2d (Bow, 8. T. Briscoe, St. Cath- 


Trinity. ; erine’s, 
2, C. Etherington, Sidney.| 2, G. F. Armytage, Jesus. 
3, C. D. Shafto, Jesus. 8, W. Sparling, ist Trinity. 
4, J. .E. Peabody, 1st 4, A. S. Estcourt. ° 
Trinity. 5, T. 8. Turnbull, Trinity 
5. Bayley, Caius. Hall. 
6 Imer, 1st Trinity. 


6, — Campbell, Trinity 
Hall 


7, Coode, 8rd Trinity. 
Str., H. G. Rhodes, Jesus. 
Cox., Wilson, Corpus. 


| 7, B H. Hibbert, y 
Margeret. 

Str., Wood, 1st Trinity. 
Cox., C. F. Hunt, Jesus. 





The rowing in the two boats as a whole, is decidedly 
worse than it has been for the last three years. The nu- 
merous changes that have been made have, no doubt, a 

ood deal to do with it. With regard to individual rowing 

will first take Rhodes’ boat. Bow, Saunders, is rowing 
well, but is inclined to get late; (2) Etherington is not up 
to much; he gets very short and keeps bad times, makes no 
attempt at getting any beginning, and is inclined to pull 
himself up to his oar; (3) Shafto is improving, and was 
rowing much better to-day; he is rather inclined to row 
out of the boat, however, is frequently out of time, and 
wants to raise his hands over the stretcher. (4) Peabody is 
rowing fairly, but should row his hands in higher, as in- 
deed allthe stroke side ought to—his time, too, i rather 
casual. (5) Bailey is rowing very a he weighs 13st 
9lb., gets less beginning than anybody in the boat; his 
time is not of the hest, nor would his rowing be any the 
worse if he would learn to swing. (6) Campbell rows 
hard, but does not seem to know how to get any begin- 
ning on. (7) Coode, although it can’t be said that he is 
rowing well, still I think that, considering his weight and 
size, he manages his place very fairly; he wants to be 
rather more careful about the time and to sit up more 
and to row his stroke wellout. (Stroke) Rhodes is row- 
ing fairly well, but he wants to get his shoulders 


‘further back, and to hold it well =. with them, 
it 


and also to get his hands out sharper. h regard to 
the other boat, their general fault, and especially on the 
stroke side, is bad time. Bow, Briscoe, rows rather well, 
his chief fault seems to be that he is inclined to get late; 
his swing is, asI said last week, perfect. (2) Armytage 
still has his old faults, viz., bucketing, not getting his hands 
out, and not marking the beginning, though they are ina 
somewhat modified form. (8) Sparling is improving; his 
finish is still awkward, but not quite so bad as it ought to 
be. (4) Estcourt has also improved slightly, but is still 
very rough; he buckets very much; gets his shouiders up and 
feathers under water a good deal, in which peculiarity he 
is followed by both 8 arling and Turnbull. (5) Turnbull 
wants to row his hands straighter into him, and not to raise 
his outside one, and screw his outside shoulder up at the 
finish, which at present he does rather after the manner of 
some of the ‘‘mariners.” (6) Aylmer wants to take more 

ains; one of his great faults is hurrying on stroke. (7) 

ibbert is rowing pretty much as he always did; he is not 
a pretty oar, but he works hard and honestly, and is in all 
a good waterman, which is more than can be said of any- 
body else who is rowing in the Trials, except Rhodes and 
Saunders. (Stroke) Wood is a very pretty oar, and that is 
really all that can be said for him 


at and Brama. 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 
BY T. B. THORPE. 
——_>_— 








HE Union Square Theatre is reaping a rich harvest 
from its play of ‘‘Led Astray.” The universal judg- 
ment appears to be that it is very attractive and very unex- 
ceptionable in its moral tendency. The consequence was, 
that on Saturday night there was announced ona large 
poster ‘nothing but standing room.” Miss Ettynge, for 
the first time since she has been at the Union Square, has 
a character that entirely suits her, and consequently her 
triumphs are complete. 

—At Wallack’s we have genteel comedy in its best estate. 
On Monday ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” was played to a de- 
lighted audience, and on Tuesday ‘‘Ours.” The patrons of 
this unvaryingly popular establishment include the best 
and most cultivated classes of our permanent population. 

—The Fifth Avenue is vibrating between one attraction 
and then another, evidently not yet settled in a ‘‘favorite 
rut.” The failure of ‘‘Fortune” has thrown some unoccu- 
pied time on the manager’s hands, which he fills up with 
specialties. A new play, adopted from the French by Mr. 
Daly, was announced for Wednesday. The stringency in 
the money market makes it difficult to establish a settled 
patronage for a newly erected place of amusement. The 
popularity of the original Fifth Avenue was owing a great 
deal to its location. ‘Just around the corner” from the 
most fashionable and crowded thoroughfare in the city, and 
yet almost as isolated as if in the suburbs, it was especially 
favorable for ladies and families. This happy location was 
most pleasantly observable on matinee afternoons, when 
the ladies, after the performance, gathered unmolested in 
groups on the sidewalks and talked pleasant gossip, and 
then took up their carriages or their pedal conveyances at 
their leisure and went home. This made the theatre soci- 
able, which desirable quality added to charming nothings 
in the way of plays and novelties, and the Fifth Avenue 
was a success. But the reasons of this popularity, intel- 
lectually, do not now exist, and the atmosphere and asso- 
ciations that made the name so cherished cannot be tfans- 
ferred to other places. The fire whchconsumed the first Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, consumed the scenery, the good will, and 
the pleasant associations. Mr. Daly’s new theatre has yet 
to make its reputation, and the adoption of a favorite name 
for it is a misnomer, and unfortunate for suggesting odious 
comparisons. 

—Salvini has added new lustre to his reputation by start- 
ling his audiences with novelties. His genius is as varied 
us possible. No living tragedian approaches him in this or 


inan  uu0errespect. If he could present himself in- the 
vernacular of our country, there would be no precedence 
for his popularity. On Friday Signora Piamonti has a ben- 
efit. On this occasion she will assume the rolé made s» 
popular by Ristori, of Elizabeth, Queen of England; Sal- 


' vini as Essex. We bespeak for the fair beneficiaire what 


she deserves, an enthusiastic welcome and a crowded house. 

—Mr. Fechter, who was unce pronounced by a “‘leadihg 
theatrical critic” of this city to be far superior to Gurrick, 
aman, indeed, who made Garrick an absurd tradition by 
comparisons, is performing at the Lyceum, supported by 
an extemporized company, the members of which are en- 
deavoring to eke out a support these hard times. In recall- 
ing our reminiscences of the ‘‘immortal David,” we do not 
remember that he ever fell on such evil times. One of the 
wonderful things in this world that we cannot understand 
is the theatrical popularity of Mr. Fechter. 

—Mr. Gilmore’s musical and promenade concerts are 
crowded on each night of performance with the represent- 
ative families of the city. We are encouraged with the 
prospect that Mr. Gilmore will complete arrangements for 
opening a large and complete concert hall for popular mu- 
sic in the central part of. the city. ‘ 

, THE LOTOS CLUB. 

—On Saturday evening the members of the Lotos Club 
gave one of their informal but charming receptions to Pro- 
fessor R. A. Proctor, the celebrated English astronomer. 
The occasion brought out a large attendance of the mem- 
bers of the club, and a number of distinguished guests. 
The President, in seme pleasant and appropriate remarks, 
introduced Professor Proctor, who in turn made an inter- 
esting reply. He paid a just tribute to the industry and 
correctness of American astronomers, incidentally alluding 
in complimentary terms to Miss Mitchell. The novelty of 
our country, as exhibited in its enterprise and indifference 
to established forms and precedence, seemed to strike him 
with force and with pleasure. These club receptions to lit- 
erary and scientific gentlemen from abroad are pleasant ad- 
ditions to our metropolitan society, and they have been so 
well and sensibly managed by the Lotos Club that its mem- 
bers naturally stand high abroad, and naturally the fact of 
such membership, especially in London, commands recog- 
nition in the most distinguished quarters. 


ie tise 

THE BRooKLYN ArT Exuisition.—The Art exhibition 
now open at the elegant rooms of the Brooklyn Art Asso- 
ciation in Montague street, comprises nearly four hundred 
pictures from foreign and native artists. Of the former, one 
most noticeable is ‘‘Ophelia,” by J. Bertrand, a broad, strik- 
ing example of French art. The gaze centres upon the 
face of the drowned girl as she floats in the water among 
the reeds clasping the wild flowers to her breast, far too 
real. A fine transparent piece of color, cattle and figures 
by Bridgeman. A winter scene by J. C. Thorn, and among 
the gems rank foremost the Winetaster by Grutzner, a most 
charming effect of expression, contented and benign, upon 
the face of the rotund personage, ‘‘Dinner is ready,” by 


_ Piltz, a most artistic effect of light and shade, a masterly 


work. A fresh sparkling piece, a girl reaching for some 
flowers in the sunshine, by Adam. A cabinet of an old 
man mending a quill, by Siecert. A madonna and child. 
by Ittenbach exquisitely finished. An old lady with a 
devout look in her upturned wrinkled face by Miss Conant. 
While amongst the local artists are prominent examples by’ 
Leutze, of Washington at Monmouth; the effect of drawing 
and grouping, expression and massing is a fine example of 
that lamented artist. A most masterly head by Hunting- 
don, painted evidently in his palmiest days, grand and 
speaking. One of a child by Geo. A. Baker, in his inima- 
table style, fresh and pure, pearly grays and liquid carna- 
tions. A most beautiful marine by Bricher, ‘‘Manchester 
Cliffs,” full of sparkling play of brilliant colors; also one 
of Sylva’s best marines, showing much improvement, paint- 
ed in his broad effective manner; also two by Arthur 
Parton with all his bright transparent color so rich and 
yet harmonizing so well in that silver sheen-like atmos- 
phere, peculiarto him. An interior, with figures, by J. 
Beaufain Irving, most exquisitely worked up, rival- 
ing Messonier in the minuteness of detail and finish, 
it shows what can be done in New York as well 
as in Paris. A couple of figures—a girl with a child 
in‘her arms, crossing a brook on the stones; treated 
in that bright sunny manner by New York’s well known 
artist, J. G. Brown. A grand example by another New 
York artist, unrivalled in his glowing delineations, golden 
and dreamy, 8. R. Gifford. A charming effect of color is 
a snow scene by T. W. Marshall, most artistically treated. 
The snow clumps upon the trees, the russet of the branches, 
the attitude of the plodding figure, all are well rendered. 
C. C. Markham, whose pictures are well known in Brook- 
lyn, sends an interior ‘How cold!” A boy warming him- 
self at a stove, the attitude is natural, the coloring harmo- 
nious, and the accessions well delineated; a pleasing, pop- 
ular style of picture. Also a portrait of a child, delicately 
finished, with a blue French cap, whose silk and lace is 
most exquisitely rendered, and a camp scene upon the 
Little Tupper , with the hounds, deer, and the lug- 
gage and utensils of the camp. J. 8. Palmer sends three 
pictures, one of them a well painted winter scene in the 
woods; @ fine effect. A cool, sylvan retreat, and 
brilliant, by Bolton Jones, invites attention, while a most 


beautiful landscape by Kensett and Casalier, attracts the 
eye of the lover of these much noted artist’s work. A little 

m by Wyant, resembling Kensett in its cool gray tones. 
Pfinely rendered interior, by Toussiant, a foreign artisi, 
with an old woman and child, beautifully drawn and mod- 
delled, and a picture by Hovender— Reverie—most 
poetic in feeling and treatment. But space forbids further 
mention of the hosts of other pictures. : 
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Hew Publications. 


—»——— ° 

[Pwlications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 

the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 

books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 

in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 

us of any omission in this resnect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.) i. 


Tur Reviewer To His Frrenps. — The near approach of Christmas 
and the New Year, reminds us that we have a duty to perform 
in the way of imparting information to our readers as to where to go for 
the purchase of fitting mementos of regard, or presents to their friends. 
Among the intellectual wants of the public, we place first books, good, 
amusing, and instructive books. Secondly, we shall endeavor in the 
FoREST AND STREAM to keep them always posted as to the best literary 
and amusing works of the day, who publish the books, where to go for 
the same, together with much information of an amusing and valuable 
kind to both publishers and their patrons, The Forest anp STREAM is 
everywhere conceded to be the best circulating medium of literary infor- 
mation, in its special character of a first-class review paper, and will al- 
ways be found, like a well attuned harp, never giving an uncertain 
sound; always an open vehicle for the diffusion of all that is rare and cu- 
rious in the literature of the times. We wish to assure all our friends, 
publishers, advertisers, and patrons, that while we cordially tender to 
them the compliments of the season, we truly hope and desire that one, 
each and all be mutually benefitted during our next year’s rambles beside 
the sparkling waters of the Forest and Stream. 


Porter & Coates, Phila., will soon place before their 
readers a very interesting work, under the title of “Idle Hands,” by 8S. 
T. Arthur, whose name is a guarantee that it will be something very 
good. They will also place their ‘box libraries,” always popular and 
rich in weli selected books for all ages, where every purchaser can exam- 
ine them. Among them, as deserving a critical examination, please no- 
ice in six volumes ‘‘World Famous Fiction,” ‘Presentation Library,” 
‘Ladies’ Historical Society,’’ comprising lives of five celebrated women, 
in four volumes, ‘Fairy Library,” in three volumes of Swedish, French 
and English fairy tales. These are not one-quarter of the really good 
things these publishers set before you. We shall speak in our next of 
some other rare and valuable publications designed for the holidays 
from this wide awake publishing house. 


Rob’t Carter & Bros., New York, on the approach of the 
coming holidays, bid their patrons welcome to a full board of the rich 
and varied productions of their teeming press. Among the very desir- 
able books published by them we notice “Songs of the Soul,”’ gathered 
out of many lands and ages, by Samuel I. Prime, author of the ‘‘Alham- 
bra” and the “‘Kremlin.’’ Fora really valuable present we can recom- 
mend this work as not surpassed by any for its pure teachings, its soul- 
stirring, elevating truths. Price $5. 

Hurd & Houghton, of the Riverside Press, have a goodly 
stock of very rare and useful, elegantly bound works for the holidays, 
varying from the low prices of $1 50 to $30 and $40, all varied, and some 
of them exceedingly beautifnl and valuable. The Egyptian sketch-book, 
price $1 75, with its very rollicking story of the dancing girls of Egypt 
to the ladies of the Nile, the dusky Hottentot Venus,the Gypsy Astrolo- 
gers, the famous Black Juggilers, and last and by no means least, the 
chapter on Spirit Sweethearts, Fairy Lovers, and Goblin Wives, will in- 
terest anyone that can be interested in the rare and curious revelations 
of this wondrous tour into the land of the Pyramids. A wonderfully 
interesting book, we fully indorse it as just the book for Christmas. 

Next we have from the same house “The Grammar of Painting and 
Engraving from the French of Charles Blanc, translated by Kate N. 
Daggett, and illustrated with many original illustrations. One of the 
best books of the season, and of great intrinsic value to art students. 
We shall notice this work, together with quite a number of others, in 
full, hereafter. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Would you spend an 
hour or two without ennui, go to Osgood's, see the rare and beautifal 
treasures of art and literature beneath which their tables hterally groan, 
select from the many beautiful presents before you something with 
which to gladden the heart of wife, or daughter, or the boys. Why, a 


Christmas morning without a remembrance by good old Santa Claus is. 


no Christmas at all. Then buy a gift at Osgood’s. He has all the illus- 
trated books of the season—all the poets, in blue and gold. Lastly, the 
book of the times for old Middlesex boys—‘‘Drake’s Elegant Mansions of 
Our Own Fireside Homes.” Buy it, and anything else you wish at this 
art emporium of the old and new. 


Lee & Shepard for the holidays present their compli- 
ments to their many patrons, and invite them to call “early and often,” 
and promise to give them a cordial welcome to a great and valuable col- 
lection of books too numerous to mention. Here you may revel in the 
wild and wonderful realm of fairy land and ramble within the walls of the 
“Ancient City." You can find a thousand and one books at the gradu- 
ted prices of low pockets, well selected, ready and waiting for you. Go 
to Lee, Shepard & Co., andthank us for this notice. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, have a full list 
of books of great variety and of all prices. The costly elegant ‘‘Illustra- 
ted Library of Favorite Song,” is illustrated fully and with great fidelity 
and appropriateness of design. Edited by Dr. Howard. As this rare 
book can only be obtained of the publishers and their agents, all our 
friends desiring to possess an exeeedingly well chosen work, especially 
for a holiday present, will take our advice and send their orders at once. 
These songs are of such a character as to recommend them to all readers, 
old as well as young. 

It gives us true pleasure to state that the Messrs. Harper have in course 
of publication a very valuable edition (library eaition) of Wilkie Collins’ 
works. At this time, just the best time that could have been chosen 
forsuch en enterprise, as Mr. Collins is now among us, very many who 
have had the pleasure of listeniug to him, will more readily purchase his 
works. Standiug almost at the head of our best living English novelists, 
we pradict for his works in this last and best style, a large sale. Let any 
one who has never read “‘The Woman in White,” procure the same, and 
it, and then the other two and read them carefully, and he will doubtless 
by that time be ready to purchase the entire set as they are placed before 
him in a uniform style of binding which much enhances this work. We 
thank the Messrs. Harper for this fine edition of Collins’ works, called 


‘Harper's Library Edition.” 


Then we turn to the Harpers, and Appleton & Co., R. Carter & Bro., 
for the juveniles, Carleton & Co. forthe lively books, and Armstrong 
& Co,, Holt & Williams, of New York, and a host of other New York 
publishing houses, names too numerous to mention, whose counters liter- 
ally groan, with Ghristmas presents for all good boys and girls, and 
where the prettiest books areito be had ‘at the lowest prices. We wish 
them all to realize front their-friends the gift of a gdod book, and the 
hopes of a “Merry Christmas” from the ForEst AnD STREAM, 

Among the many elegant books of the year a prominent place must be 
given to “Heaven In Song,” a collection of gems of Poetry of all ages 
on the better land, by Henry C. Fish, D. D., author of “History of Pul- 
pit Eloquence,” and published by Messrs. Sheldon & Co., 677 Broadway, 
New York. 

Great as has been the progress made in elegant book printing in the 
United States, ‘Heaven In Song,” with 1ts rich ornamental red line bor- 
ders and prettily tinted paper, classic text printing, and elegant birding, 
is the perfection of book production. The selections 'are chosen'with the 
best of judgment, and the result isa volume’ ‘suited to ornament the 
@rawing room, for consolation in the sick room, and for hours of aniuse- 
ment or devotional musings: 
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Lanp or Moas.{Harper & Bros: By Tristram, will be found 
among the very acceptable books of the times. Quite a sensation, you 
will recollect, was the result of a so-called wonderful stone, found some 
few years since in the region of the Dead Sea, in Bible history called 
the Land of Moab. Now, we have a bright, life-like, sparkling history 
of whafthe author calls the land of Moab. This book comes to us in its 
neat Harper impress, and will not be thrust aside for some perhaps 
more profusely decorated. The scenes of true Bible history will be found 
agreat inducement to give this book its place in the list of Christian 
keepsakes, as it can be given with a good conscience by any one+to his or 
her friend. The scene of John the Baptist’s imprisonment and his final 
martyrdom is graphically portrayed, and will be found deeply interest- 
ing. In point of scriptural accuracy this work may be called perfect; to 
the student of Sacred History invaluable. 

Tue Woorne O’ T. Leisure Hour Series. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

We take up the books belonging to this series, knowing that in them 
we find profit and pleasure. 

Of this last we can say that it is a work that well sustains the character 
of a bright, entertaining, and by no means trivial novel, the characters 
or which are well delineated and not overdrawn. The story is one in 
which all the holy horrors of English aristocratic disdain of misalliance 
is vividly depicted. In the love of Lord Torchester we have a good pic- 
ture of the good-natured, polished nobleman, who thinks he can have the 
fair Maggy Grey, the refined, quiet, noble-souled woman in her proper 
station merely for the asking. He finds, however, that virtne and true 
nobleness of soul can exist, even in the humbler walks of life. Though 
he is much astonished that a lord should be rejected by an humble sec- 
retary, Trofford is one of the class of strong persevering men of the 
world, sometimes prone to tippling; yet at last gives us by his manly 
course his true fidelity to principle, an example exceedingly rare in high 
life. The countess is one of those compound characters often found in 
English society, upon the whole good. Mrs. Berry, as Mrs. Berry, is a vul- 
gar character, with naturally a good heart, perverted by too much 
worldiy goods. She is a character our lady readers will be pleased with. 
She is unfortunate in her marriage with a low black-leg, one of the genus 
scamp, always found in London society. There are many DeBragnan- 
ces to be found, but few nobler men than Trofford and Torchester. This 
series of books are well suited for presents for the coming New Year. 
Lynx Huntinc. By C. Stephens. Boston: James, R. 

Osgood & Co. 

All the boys who behold this book will be extravagantly pleased with 
it. When we read it, it gave us a new life, and all the wild sports of our 
younger days came vividly before us. Those days when the young blood 
ran riot in our veins and boyhood made us sanguine. Then again came 
before us our camp in the deep woods: the days of preparation for hunt- 
ing on the Penobscot and other fields of note, and which we then knew 
well, and which “‘all the boys” know to-day. 

We well remember the first snowy owl we dropped from a tall pine 
tree in the deep forest of Maine. How proud we were when we carried 
him from the taxidermist's shop toour home. ‘Lynx Hunting” goes 
far beyond our juvenile experience; but we can truly say you will get 
all your money’s worth when you buy it. You will find in this work 
how hunting is made easy, and how to catch, trap, and shoot to perfec- 
tion. Fora Christmas or New Year's gift this is justthe book to pre- 
sent to every young adventuresome boy. There is life and fun and gen- 
uine knowledge to be found within its varied pageS. 

Fox Huntrine, as recorded by Raed. Editedby C. A. 
Stephens. Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 

After speaking quite pertinently to the fact of our American public 
opinions as being quite against the old English fox hunting or coursing 
pastime, and that, too, for good and sufficient reasons, he says what is 
very true: ‘Fox hunting, as a business, is notoriously unprofitable. 
This of itself would be stigma enough in any Yankee community.” 
Everyone knows that a hound following a man’s heels and claiming him 
as his master, discounts his owner's character at. a pretty heavy per ceu- 
tum. Nevertheless, according to our author, for aught we know there 
might have been an infusion of fox-hunting blood brought over in the 
Mayflower. It may be seen, now and then, in our village Nimrods, and 
wherever and whenever a “‘long-tailed brush’’ is seen the village men and 
boys are sure to be all agog for Reynard and Tally Ho! is the exhilirating 
cry that wakes the echoes of mountains of our New England villages. The 
author, in his attempt to Americanize somewhat this old English sport, 
has given the young men and boys a very amusing series of stories of 
wood and field, vales and plains, afloat at sea and ashore. They are as 
readable as“we can desire: full of fun, frolic, and down East winter 
amusements. This winter's fox hunting tour, with all its rare excite- 
ment and ladies’ accompaniment will be read by many lovers of rare and 
racy adventures of four young students, as one of the most entertaining 
books of the day. 

Tatne’s TouR THROUGH THE PyRENNES. By Hippolyte 
Adolphi Taine. Author of a ‘“‘History of English Literature,’ ‘“Trav- 
els in Italy,” etc. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. Square 8yo. gilt, of 
full Levant morocco. 

A superb presentation volume, with nearly 200 illustrations in Dore’s 
early careful manner. The text and illustrations are not confined to the 
scenery of the country, but also include many of the adventures, tragic 
and grotesque, that beset the traveler; and, what is of more interest and 
importance, many of the, legends of that historic and romantic country 
from Froissart and the other old chroniclers. The volume is as valuable 
for its historic information as for the beauty of its descriptions and illus- 
trations of nature. This is one of the most accurate historical works to 
be found upon this interesting country. 

Branca CaPELLo. A Tragedy in five acts. By Elizabeth 
C. Kinney. In one volume, 16mo. Hurd & Houghton, Cambridge 
Riverside Press. 

This five act tragedy, although in verse, is quite as interesting as it 
woula be in prose. Mrs. Kinney is well and favorably known for her 
poems, and from her correspondence with various newspapers, arid let- 
ters written during a residence abroad, her residence being in Italy. 
This drama was composed in Florence, and here were drawn the char- 
acters of this startling drama of a life. The romantic and tragical story 
upon which it is founded isa well known historical fact, and covers the 
whole career of the beautiful yet guilty Bianca, who was called the 
“golden-haired soceress,”” who it is well known rose from a sad mesal- 
liance with an humble clerk to the high and dignified station of the wife 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with whom she perished by poison some 
years after while in the full prime and beauty of her power. The his- 
torical points of this tragedy a.e in strict accordance with the facts as 
they took place long ago; and the play is one that will be read with much 
interest. It is well written, and does the authoress justice. 

PorvuLar ScrencE Montaiy. For December. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Well filled with new and varied matter, well sustaining the high rep- 
utation of the first-class instruction ‘of the whole people, we find no more 
welcome visitor to our table than this ‘interesting and erudite monthly 
From a strongly written article by Herbert Spencer, we extract 
the following, which is so true to the presentxtime that he who “runs 
may read,” on “Mistakes of Reformers:” 

“In the speeches and writings of those who advocate various political 
and social changes, there is so-continuous a presentation of injustices and 
abuses and mischiefs and corruptions, as to leave the impression that, 
for securing a wholesome state of things, there needs nothing but to set 
aside present arrangements, ‘The implication seems ever to be that all 
who occupy places of power, and form the regulative organization, are 
alone to blamé’ for whatever’ is not as it shotild be, and that the 
classes regulated are blameless. ‘See the injuries which these instita- 
tions:inflict on'you,’ seys the energetic reformer. ‘Consider how selfish 

mat be the men who maintain them to their own advan and your 

etriment,’ he adds; and then he leaves to be drawn the manifest infer- 

@nicd that, were these selfish men got rid of, all would be well.” 


New York : 


Book or Brrps. By Charles F. Holden. New York: 
Charles Reiche & Bro.; and 9 Bowdoin street, Boston; N. E. News 
Co., Court st. 

We have received this little manual, talking pleasantly all about birds 
of the many different kinds used by the lover not only of the out of doors 
free music of the uncaged warbler, but also of our much loved captive of 
the Canary islands. To all who love these “God's joyous warblers” this 
work is dedicated, In it the whole subject of bird training or culture is 
made easy to themost common comprehension. The mocking bird and 
parrot are particularly spoken of, and new facts given to the lovers of 
birds never before published. All desirable information in relation to 
the way to take the best care of fancy Canaries and other birds is here 
given. 

Mr. C. Reiche having been for many years an extensive dealer im 
almost every variety of birds, has made a specialty of this business, and 
a visit to his place of business is like an hour at a museum, for he knows 
all ahout birds and their treatment, and can teil you all you want to kuow 
in the most pleasant manner. 

Tne SHortest Route to GERMAN. By H. L. O. Roch- 
rig. Andrews, McChain & Lyons, Ithaca, New York, and F. W. 
Christian, 77 University Place, New York. 1874. 

In 1858 the author of this book issued a small volume called the “Ger- 
man Student's First Book,” which was received with such favor by in- 
structors and pupils that he has been induced to entirely reeast and re- 
model his labors in the production of this second work. In this present 
volume under review are incorporated Mr. Rochrig’s experiences of 
many years in teaching the German langnage, so that in presenting many 
new philological features, ‘‘The Shortest road to German” is an entirely 
original book, There are two methods of studying a language, the prac- 
tical and philological, and both plans are combined in this most excelient 
class book. It is not intended that the book shall take the place of a 
formal grammar, but is designed to supplement any work of this nature, 
and will be found of singular advantage by those who are desirous of at- 
taining any proficiency in German. 


MrirtaM Monrort. A Novel. By the author of ‘‘The House- 
hold of Bouverie.”” 12mo. 556 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Miriam was a ‘born Jewess,” daughter of an educated English Jew - 

ess, who renounced her family, abjured her religion, and married with 
an English nobleman. Circumstances afterwards compelled him to re- 
move to America. Prominent among the causes of this expatriation waa 
the unkindness and uncivil treatment and contumely received by him 
from his aristocratic relatives and friends. The mother of Miriam died 
when her daughter, the heroine of this-work, was only five years of age, 
and the father’s second marriage taking place soon after, the child life of 
Miriam was far from apleasant one. The whole gist of the story is to 
exhibit to what extent character is inherited rather than imparted by 
education, and in the plainest, most unequivocal manner iliustrates the 
unjust popular prejudice against the Jewish race, which we are sorry to 
say exists even in our liberal American society. Some new ideas are elu- 
cidated, and the book is readable, even if it is sometimes a trifle heavy 
and monotonous. 

RAMBLER’s GUIDE TO FLorma. American News Company, 
Naxsau street, New York, 1873. 

This is a useful little guide, written to the point and gives an excellent 
idea of the itinerary between the North and Florida. Beginning with an 
historical description of the state of Florida, it tells one how to reach 
Charleston, Savannah, and the best methods of arriving at one’s ultimate 
destination in Florida. Steamboats and hotels are fully mentioned. 


THosE ANTLERS.—The editor of the ‘‘Woodland, Lawn and Garden”’ 
and Book Reviewer of the Forest AND Stream would, with great pleas- 
ure, acknowledge the receipt, with the compliments of the season, of a 
magnificent, tinely mounted antlered head of the American Red Deer. 
This fine specimen was presented to us by Frank Robbins, Esq., of Ar- 
lington, Mass., who may be found at the celebrated game stall of his 
grandfather, Nathan Robbins, Rsq., Fanueil Hall Market, Boston, so ex- 
tensively known throughout the country. 


— Happy now are the children whose thoughtful parents have bought 
for them *‘Avilude, or Game of Birds." They gather around the table 
with bright eyes and smiling faces as it’s announced, ‘‘We are to have a 
game of Avilude.” A whole winter of enjoyment combined with in- 
struction, for seventy-five cents. Sent post paid on receipt of price, by 
West and Lee, Worcester, Mass. 


Trout Spawn-—Any of our friends who wish to procure 
trout spawn are referred to the advertisement of ‘‘Church’s 
Pisciculture Company,” Fall River, Mass. This company 
have extensive facilities, their ponds now containing over 
200,000 trout, from fingerlings: to three-year-olds. Spawn 
will be carefully shipped to any point desired. 


—————_—~< > 

—Our old friend, the traveler and naturalist, Paul du 
Chaillu, is back again once more in the United States. 
Du Chaillu is one of those explorers who refuses to be lost 
in the wilderness, and turns up, like a very sensible man, 
periodically. This time his explorations have extended 
over the extreme northern portions of Europe. If the 
Gorilla no longer tempts a Du Chaillu in his younger age, 
now in his older time, he can be satisfied with the reindeer 


me 0 a 
—<A grammar school boy translates the old saw, ‘‘De mor- 


tuis nil nisi bonum,” ‘‘After death there is nothing except 


—— ~~ 
—Professor in Natural History (to Spunkirk, ’75).—‘‘where 
would you place this creature?” spunkirk (promptly).— 
“‘In the ash-barrel.”—Spectrum. 


ee 

—‘‘Please don’t shoot the cows,” is a sign on a farmer’s 

fence near Chicago, intended for city sportsmen who go 
out after prairie chickens. 


—Fashionable Intelligence.—Ladies, this winter, will 
wear the same things they wore last year—if they can’t buy 
others. 


ee os 
—Smalt Coal Devler—‘‘Another penny, my dear. They’ve 
riz. Ah, coals i coals, now-adays.” Little Girl—‘‘ I’m 
glad of that, sir. Mother said all the last lot was slates!” 


—Yachtman to invited Guest.” Would you like to take-the 


helm?” 
Guest. “No thanks, I never take anything between 
breakfast and dinner.” 


—Potter Palmer’s new hotel in Chicago is said to be the 
finest caravansary in the world. The building will cost 
about $2,000,000; the site upon which it stands is valued at 
$1,000,000, and the furnishing will cost nearly $500,000. 

noe 


—A girl who rode at a Vienna circus recently killed her- 
self because her father beat her for being unable to accom- 
plish some new and difficult feat: The circus was obliged 
to close, so great was the excitement among the:people, ~ 
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Hatels. 

St. John’s Hotel, 
PALATKA, E. FLA., 

P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newly 
urnished throughoat, combining; first-class table with 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, | Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


Q. L. Peasopy, 


Sportsmen's Goods. 
3 RODKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN : 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Sireet, = 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


tion a specialty. 
(2 Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 


c. 0. D. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 











DEALERS IN SKATES| 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 





ever invented. 
Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and Laptgs’ 
S<atas, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Backle Straps for Skates. 


_178 Washington Street. 


sh-Loadin 





Bree 








3 OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 
SPOURTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 1038 DUANE ST.,., 
NEW YORK. 
0 


Agents for he United States Arms Comnany’s 
Repeating Pistols. 


Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TMI TACKLE, 


SO Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 

Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 

No. 48 Beekman Street, ; 
10-62 NEW YORK. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 
19 N. William Street, New York. 











EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


‘No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
FHE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Artificial Fikes. 4— 


Institute far our superior 











Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


"He LONDON 





4] 





455 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. ae’ TRIPE SUP- 


Everything served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. _ 


KX. H. MADISON, 


INPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Guns, Rifles, Revo rs, Fishing 
Tackle, Boxing Gloves, Fencing 
Foils, and Base-Ball Goods, 
564 Fulton Street, near Navy St. 
BROOKLYN. 


FOR SALE.—An ASTRONOMICAL REFRACTOR 
TELESCOPE, made by SLUGG, England. Has 3} 
in. Object Glass. 3 PANCROTIC CELESTIAL EYE- 
PIECES, ranging in power from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. 1 TERRESTIAL EYE-PIECE. 1 CLUSTER 
and NEB., diagonal prism, &c., mounted on 5 foot 
Garden Stand, with rack work motion, in altitude, 
&c. Also a lot of Astronomical Books. Addressas 
above. 


TROUT. SPAWN, 


Weare prepared to furnish TROUT SPAWN in any 
quantity, 
TAKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 
WARRANTED ALIVE AND SOUND. 
Parties about to engage in the 


Culture of "Trout, 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 


Address 
Church’s Spring Piscienltural Co. 
19—tf FALL RIVER, MASS. 


THE “GALAXY” is about as near 
perfection as anything can be.”— 
Daily Register, New Haven, Vonn. 


THE GALAXKY 


FOR 187-4. 





IT is THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No Family can afford todo with- 
out it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTR FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE 
THE GALAXY 


The Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the wants ofevery Member 
of the Family. 





IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY 
OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT Sa SKETCHES OF LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURE. 


If HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST 
NOVELISTS. 
IT HAS SHORT STORIZS IN EACH NUMBER. 





The new department of Scrence MiscELLANY appears 
in each number. 





What the Leading Papers say. 

“In enterprise, literary ability, and in the thoroughness 
that marks each department, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European Magazines.” 
—The News, Poughkeepsie, New York. . 

“The ‘Galaxy’ eminently deserves its name, and we 
feel tempted to say that this present number is the 
best magazine number we have ever come across.’’— 
St. Louis Daily Globe. 

“A model periodical; a credit to American period- 
ical literature.”"—Philcdelphia Press. 

“There is not a dull page between its covers.”.—N. 
Y. Times, 


“Always ably edited, and remarkable for the 
~— ent displayed in the selection of current topics 
for discussion.”"— Boston Journal, Mass. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
PRICE 35 Cts. PER NUMBER. 
Subscription price $4 per:year. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


SHELDON & CO, 
677 Broadway, New York. 











Clothing and furnishing Goods. 
_ _ FRANGtS PROBST, 
Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


— -—— Os 
Formerly with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
10-62 











TTHMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


()——_—— 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-AT POPTLAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 
8-20 











Real Estate. 


FoR SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Me 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn’. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad. the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 


CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forrest AND STREAM. 
ee 


Mliscellaneous Advertisements. 














Cures. Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anv 80 Futton Sr., N. ¥ 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &c., 


5&5 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 


-——09 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 


MALS AND BIRDS. 
HENRY REICHE. 





34 door from N. William. 





CHAS. REICHE. 
11-63 


Inside Life in 
Wall Street. 


m, W.Fowler, Wall 





a 
w. the Panics, 
Behe lie a bcos 10 sad Serveaeal cee 


y 
trate, 4 wan’ an should send for 
ouriil - clovaian. DUSTIN, Greta! CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Corner of Peari Sireet. 








Miscellaneous advertisements. 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, | 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithosraphers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK 











20% 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 





TOTEM. SNAP: 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 


AVILUDE. 











oo TO AUTHORSHIP, a complete practical 
_ instructor in all. kinds of literary work, and all 
business connected therewith. Useful to ali profes - 
sionals, arid invaluable to all inexperienced writers 
desirous of getting into print. Also includes editing, 
proof reading, copyrights, value and disposal of Mss., 
&c. 50 cts. of booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





AXIDEUMIST’S Manual, a complete practical 
guide to ae preparing, preserving, aid 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, insects, &c. New 
and revised American edition, with many fine engra- 
vinge. 12mo. English cloth, $1, of booksellers or by 
mail. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassan street, N. Y. 





ho and Trapper’s Ilustrated Practical Guide 

to use and care of arms and ammunition; making 

and eee snares and nets; baits and baiting; 

poisons; bird lime; re stretching, dressing, 

tanning and eg: ars; fishing, &c. With 
2 cts 


fifty engravings i 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nasean street, N. Y. 


ins and 





Att of Training Animals. a complete guide to break 

ing and truining sporting dogs; how to teach 
amusing tricks, anecdotes of Boone dogs, &c., also 
teaches how to train ali animals, including complete 
and simplified system of horse and colt breaking and 
training. With many engravings, 50 cts. Of bock- 
sellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 


A New Adirondack Book. 


THE MODERN BABES IN THE WOUD 
BY H. PERRY SMITH AND E. R. WALLACE 
Richly lustrated. 12me. Cloth, pp. 444, $2.50 

This humorous record of Sporting Adventures in 
the Great North Woods, with its complete Descriptive 
Guide, is endorsed by Headley, Hallock, Hammond, 
Street, Ely, Lossing, Colvin, Taylor, ‘‘Paul’’ Smith, 
Martin, and other great authorities. 

Mailed free ca receipt of price. Address UNION 
BOOK CO., Syracuse, New York. 








NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher’s lowest rates: Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
vv, 20 Chatham St., New York. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORE. 
IMPORTER OF : 


Needles & Hsh-tooks, 


Anp DEALER IN ALL Kinrps oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


A. JO08. RAPP, A. H, GROTE 


F.GROTE & CO. 
| ny & Dealers 
= 114 East 14th St., N. 


Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Bails and 
2 








F. GROTE. 






of Tyory Goods. : 


KRUG & COV’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLEN 
: AND PURITY, - = 
. A. ROCHEREAU & CoO., 
Sone AcENnTs ron THR UNITED States AxD CamwaDda, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 








To be had of all family grocers, 10 % 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PRIZE LIST. 
A PRIZE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


The Publishers of FOREST AND STREAM 
In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 
AS OF 
arog, 
ARC 


KET 
FOOTBALL 
and CROQUET, 
Have made arrangemete with the Manufacturers of 
REMINGTON, SHARPE, AND WARD BURTON 
RIFLES, AND OF THE REMINGTON BREECH 
LOADING FOWLING PIECE; WITH THE @ 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SKATES IN THE COUNTRY; 
IMPORTERS OF BEST 
ENGLISH ARCHERY 
AND CRICKET IMPLEMENTS; WITH PROMI- 
NENT CROQUET MAKERS, AND FISHING 
ROD MAKERS, 
To Furnish these various articles as prizes to sub 
scribers to the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


SKATES. 

For $5,00, Forest anp STREAM one year, to any ad- 
dress in the United States, with One Pair of Skates, 
any size; with straps; Monitor Pattern; price, $1,75. 
Or Ladies’ skates, trimmed toe and hee! straps; brass 


plate; price, $1,75. 2 
For $10.0), two copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, or The Barney and 
Berry Club Skate; price, $4,00. ; 
For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, nickel plated; price, 
5,50. ir F 
Subscribers will mention size of skate required, or 
send length of foot. Skates sent free of all expense 


("This is an admirable opportunity to furnish boys, 
gentlemen and ladies with skates. 
CRICKET. 

For $5,00, one copy one year, with one College Crick- 
et Bat ; price $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one polished 
good Match Bat, ee make; price, $3.0; or 
one best Dark or Duke's tripple sewed cricket ball, 
price, Hn or one set of brass ringed cricket stumps, 
price, $3,50. 


For $20,00, four copies, one year, with one best 


spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price, $7,50. 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with a complete 
ericket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball; one set of stumps; price 


$12,00. 
ARCHERY. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one five feet 
best English lance wood bow, bone tipped, with half 
dozen best arrows; price, $3,75. 

FOOTBALL 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with oue Rugby 
football; price, $6,00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $5, one copy, one dozen assorted trout flies, by 
the very best makers, Miller, Coachman, Hackle, Green- 
drake, &c,; price, $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one four joint, 
light bass rod, suitable for perch, one trout, black 
bass; ash and ; price, $4,00. 

For $15,00, ies, one year, with one superior 
four — rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 

rice, $7,00. 

. For $60, twelve copies, one elegant rod, can be used 

as a 10, 10}, or 14 foot rod, suitable for trout, black 

bass, with fly, or for trolling bass or pickerel; as fine 

a rod that can be made; German silver ape hollow 

butt; with three tips; ash and lance wood; price, $25 
CROQUET. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one complete 
set of croquet; price, $3,25 

For $20,00, four copies. one mn with very hand- 
some set of croquet; are. $7,00. 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; price, $10,00. . 

For $30,90, six copies, one year, with the best and 
finest set of croquet made: price, $14. 

REMINGTON RIFLE. 

For $75, fifteen copies, one year, with one Reming 
ton Deer rifle; very fine; round barrel; 24 inch; car- 
tridge, 46-1000; price, $28. 

For $100, tweaty copies, one year, with one Target 
Rifle; 30 inch octagonal barrel; to be used for sporting, 
hunting, or target shooting; the best and finest model; 
the rifle used at Creedmoor; price, $36. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Reming- 
ton double-barreled, breech loading shot-gun; new 
pattern, just introduced; walnut stock; decarbonized 
stee] barrel; one of the best guns ever offered to Amer- 
ican sportsmen; price, $45. 

SHARPE RIFLE. 

For $100,twenty copies, one year, with one Sharpe 
sporting or target rifle; best quality; 26 inch, octagon 
barrel; 40-100 calibre; oil stock; open sight; single 
trigger; price $40. 

WARD BURTON RIFLE. 

For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Ward 
Burton rifle, m ine gun for —_ fame, carryin; 
from 3 to 8 cartridges; calibre 45-100; length of barre 
24 to 26 inches: weight, 8 to 10 pounds. price, $80. 
THE PARKER BREECH LOADING DOUBLE 

BARREL GON. 


For $150, thirty copies one year, and one decarbon- 
ized steel barrel, solid breach® back action Parker Gun, 
No. 12 gauge it to ip penne. Price, $75,00. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL MUZZLE 

LOADING SHOT GUNS. 

For four copies, one year, with one American 
single a in, safe; blve barrels; wal- 
nut stock; price, $10. . 

For $35, seven copies, one year, with one American 
double gun; fine blue barrels; walnut stock; a handy 
and reliable guu every way; price, $18. 

For $50, ten copies, one year, with one double boys’ 
fine twist barrel gun; walnut stock; forward action 
lock; a safe -— every way for boys; price, $26. 


m copies, one year, with doubls gun, 
Bug Ais * steel ‘handsome finish: 
ser- 


Lamanated barrels; 
be ry stock; case hardened locks; a good and 
viceable piece in every way; price, $45. 
BOOKS 


For $5, one copy, one year, with “Hallock's Fishi 
mona price, $2; or ‘‘Wingate’s Rifle Manual;’ 


price, $1,75. 
age greeny ; 
For $5, one copy, one , two engravingsy 
viniort and Haunting, Ridanx: price, $1.75. 
ear Every article is of the finest quality and will be 


t free of pee 
Persons getting up clubs can of course secure any of 


the'prizes we offer to subscribers. 


To secure these most liberal prizes subscrip 
wae be received by January Ist, 1874. 

Send the names with the money, as fast as obtained, 
that.aubserfbers may get. the paper at once. Back 
numbers supplied when desired. Parties can have 
until January ist to complete their lists. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sportsmen’s Goods 


Sportsmen's Goods. 


REMINGTON 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Hilles and Shot (runs, 


o———— 
Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and “‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From WV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1873. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


{S NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable rs oe only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


This Rifle, after being tested in the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 
tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
“that it is the best rifle they have seen, or of which 
they have any knowledge. They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the troops. A seven 

und carbine on this plan,with coarse military sights, 

as made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 

Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 

sights. 

e are now making thcse guns to supply thenu- 
merous demands, and will soon have them in the 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices:— 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 
carrying from 3 to8 oe 70 to 85 grs. of 
powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8to 10 lbs. 
weight $ 

and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 gra. of powder. 480 
= of lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 

bs. from $ 
and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 £ 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs, powder, 850 grs. ae 


aad 


and upwards. 
SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 
grs., from 
and upwards. 
SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.0) 
and upwards. 
The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will be 45-100. 
All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. 


TOYS FOR THE MILLION 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH LOADING 


A SPECIALTY. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Now is the time for the se- 
lection of Tokens of Affec- 
tion and Friendship, to be- 
stow as Christmas and New 
Year’s Gifts. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


LORD & TAYLORS 


BROADWAY and 20TH ST. 
Ho! for the Holidays ! 
SEGARS. SEGARS. 


‘ Gentlemen who desire to have a smoke fot 
en _ en wish » . ea Soe of 
pure brands o: enjoy the luxury of the gen- 
uine article, woule do well to address 


M. F. PONS, 118 Water street. 


He will sendthem anywhere by express, C. O. D.* 


KELLOGG & DECKER, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 


‘Fine Military, Masonic, 
Society, and Presentation 


Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


Brook Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


G2” Ponds laid out and instructions giten. tf 


2S ee, 
We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the following celebrated makers : 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 
STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 
4 in pening all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &c. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous Advertigcments. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Excluswely. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


vomiam Manuf Ch, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


0 


GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND . 
DENSED MILK. - 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 


Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, ete. 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. 12-38 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor To PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 


No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


MING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
vpn Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quahty o 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with cqpropciate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 
10D 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 


—:0:— 


Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


One of the “Forest anp STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found ont he 


could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $9.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


81 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 18-26 





